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PREFACE. 



The compiler of this little work has been a print-collector 
for upwards of twenty years, but he would much overstate its ^ ^ 
purport and pretensions if he were to proflTer it as containing 
the fruit of that length of experience : such experience is 
not of a nature to be communicated in words, or imparted 
by instruction, or acquired otherwise than by practice alone. 
All that he professes to do is to afford some little assistance 
to the young collector, such as shall enable him to commence 
his pursuit in a right direction. But, although it is not the 
fruit of experience that he pretends to communicate, it is tlie 
result of experience that induces him to publish. When he 
first began collecting, he was totally ignorant of all that is to 
be learned on the subject; he had a love for works of art, 
but had seen nothing beyond what the shop-windows dis- 
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played ; he had no friends competent to instruct him ; he was 
conscious of his ignorance, and from this consciousness arose 
a diffidence which deterred him from seeking information 
from strangers. He read, with avidity, all that he could meet 
with, of the many publications under the title of dictionaries, 
essays, &c. ; he felt that these contained much and important 
information, but he was unable to apply it; it rather over- 
whelmed than assisted him ; he found nothing calculated to 
lead him into a right path, and he was wholly incompetent to 
select one for himself. The consequence was, that, after two 
or three years, when he had grown a little in knowledge, he 
began to find that he had amassed a multitude of prints, that 
were neither worthy of being kept nor capable of being dis- 
posed of, except at a very great comparative loss. This, which 
happened to himself, he has, again and again, seen happen to 
others. Beflecting, at the present day, on his original wants 
and deficiencies, he feels assured that if, at the time of his 
first aspiring to become a connoisseur, some such trifling 
treatise, as that which he now submits to the public, had been 
put into his hands, it would have been of very great assistance 
to him ; and it is under this impression that he entertains the 
hope, that this Uttle work may prove of utility to others who 
may be following in his footsteps. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF COLLECTING IN GENERAL, AND OF PRINT-COLLECTING 
IN PARTICULAR. 

There is a strong and very general propensity in human 
nature to be perpetually acquiring and appropriating. Tliis 
inclination is frequently found to be in active operation, 
though with no other object than the temporary pleasure 
derived from its indulgence. When the gratification ceases 
here, and has no better ground than the vanity of possessing 
that which another has not, and when no satisfaction is 

B 
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looked for from subsequent enjoyment of the article acquired, 
the pursuit degenerates into an irrational craving, is no 
better than the yearning of a child for a new toy, and very 
deservedly becomes obnoxious to that ridicule which the 
vulgar are too apt to attach, in general, to the profession 
of an antiquary or collector. But when a higher and more 
worthy purpose is held in view; when the acquisition is 
made with reference to a permanent real pleasure to be 
thereafter derived from the enjoyment of its object, on account 
of its intrinsic beauty or use, then is the collecting of works 
of nature or of art, in any of their various departments, a 
most pleasurable and rational pursuit. 

In deciding upon a department in which to form a collec- 
tion, every man follows his own taste ; but there are circum- 
stances which must, in general cases, more or less control 
this. It is fortunate, therefore, when the taste happens to 
tend towards a class which has more of these in its favour, 
and fewer opposed to it; and a man, whose taste is general, 
and not already pre-engaged, will naturally be led to com- 
mence with a consideration of these circumstances, and pru- 
dently form his predilection so as to secure as many of them 
as he can in his favour. Upon enumerating the circum- 
stances here referred to, and which, when once mentioned, 
will appear sufficiently obvious, it will perhaps be found that 
of all the different departments in the whole range of art, or 
of nature (but we will at this time confine ourselves to works 
of art only) which a person can select, in which to form a 
collection, the preferable pursuit, in all these essential re- 
spects, is the collecting of prints. 
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The circumstances which are meant to be alluded to are 
these : 

Firstly — ^The amount of expense which it may be necessary 
to incur. 

Secondly — The space necessary to be allotted for contain- 
ing the collection. 

Thirdly — The ease or difficulty of preserving the articles 
when acquired. 

Fourthly — ^The portabiUty, or facility of removal from place 
to place. 

Fifthly — The susceptibility of the articles to just appre- 
ciation with respect to quaUty and price. 

Sixthly — Their susceptibility to appreciation with respect 
to genuineness. 

Seventhly — The pleasure or utility derivable from the col- 
lection in individual enjoyment^ or in imparting this 
pleasure or utiUty to others; and this latter must 
partly depend on 

Eighthly — The popularity of the subject-matter of the col- 
lection, and the greater or less faciUty of displaying it. 

If now, with reference to these several heads, we compare 
prints with the various other descriptions of works of art 
which form subjects for collections, it will appear that in 
almost every item the former will be found to have the ad- 
vantage. As to the articles of greater cost and greater bulk, 
pictures, statues, marbles, comparison on any of the first 
four heads above enumerated is unnecessary. One first-class 
picture would purchase every purchasable print that it is de- 
sirable to possess. A suite of apartments is necessary in one 
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case for a hundredth part of the number for which, in the 
other, one small cabinet would be sufficient. Pictures, statues, 
marbles, must stand exposed to all the sweepings and dust- 
ings of the rooms and furniture, the smoke of chimneys, and 
the alternate damps and dryness of the atmosphere; and they 
must remain as fixtures, immoveable but with assistance and 
with much trouble and derangement. Coins and medals^ 
engraved gems, antiquities, and other articles of vertu, may 
each compete with prints, some in one, some in another of 
the advantages claimed for the latter, but none of them in all. 

With respect to the fifth head of distinction, the ascertainment 
of value, the subject of price will be noticed hereafter ; mean- 
time suffice it to call to recollection this single consideration, 
namely, that every picture, or marble, or gem, is unique, 
and has therefore no fellow wherewith to make direct com- 
parison, and thus estimate the value; whereas^ of prints, there 
are, generally speaking, many of the same, and there will 
always be, except in some instances which are too rare to 
afifect the observation, other prints from the same plate, of 
the same quality, in the same state, which can be referred to 
whereby to fix very distinctly what the proper price should 
be, an advantage which cannot be had where the article is 
unique. 

But the sixth head is the essential point on which every 
other subject of collection lies, with respect to prints, at a 
prodigious disadvantage, and that is the comparative cer- 
tainty, in the case of prints, of ascertaining the genuineness 
of the article, contrasted with the impossibility, in every one 
of the other departments, of having that entire and gratifying 
satisfaction which arises from the full assurance that every 
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article is undoubtedly what it professes to be. Where is 
there a collection of pictures, or of marbles, gems, medals, 
coins, or curiosities, or any articles indeed of vertu, unless it 
be prints, the proprietor of which, if he be at all sensitive on 
such a matter, can receive the visit of a stranger connoisseur 
of acknowledged judgment, without some feeling of appre- 
hension that a doubt may be suggested here, and a suspicion 
insinuated there, tending to put the possessor out of conceit 
with some one or other of his favourite specimens ? This 
anxious misgiving must arise on every similar occasion, and 
be ever operating as a serious drawback to the gratification 
which a collector hopes, and is entitled, to enjoy from the 
exhibition of his stores. Where is the picture, or how often 
is a picture seen, of which artists and connoisseurs will be 
unanimous in opinion that it is a genuine work of the master, 
and if so, that it is pure as it came from his easel ; that it is 
not damaged, or mended, or painted over, or worked upon, 
or injured by injudicious cleaning or varnishing? Stories 
are told of artists^ more ingenious than honest, who have so 
skilfully copied a picture, to which they have been allowed 
.access for the purposes of study, that they have ventured to 
substitute their copy for the original, and have succeeded in 
the bold attempt, and carried the latter away in exchange. 
In like manner, though not to the same extent, because the 
subjects are of rarer occurrence, doubts are frequently enter- 
tainable of the authenticity of a statue or like ancient work ; 
and even as early as the age of Michael Angelo, a daring 
artist ventured to trifle with the cognoscenti of his day, pro- 
ducing as antique a fragment of a work of his own, purposely 
mutilated, and of which he had concealed the remainder, and 
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having enjoyed the admiration bestowed on his deception, 
produced the evidence which he had reserved for the purpose 
of proving the inadequacy of connoisseurship to protect itself 
from imposition. 

Coins and medals are perhaps better known and discerned 
than they used to be, but there is abundance of testimony 
that the most inteUigent are liable to be deceived. There are 
many coins, now admitted to be forgeries, which heretofore 
passed as ancient and genuine, and were classed and de- 
scribed in the catalogues of the most esteemed writers; and 
no wonder that this was so, for in the early part and middle 
of the sixteenth century, some of the best artists of Italy 
employed the most consummate skill in executing coins in 
imitation of the antique, and for the express purpose of 
passing them off as such, which they had no difficulty in 
doing, and the word Faduan became a synonyme for a for- 
gery. Even at the present day, a diversity of opinion, among 
good judges, on the genuineness of a coin submitted to 
inspection, is by no means an unusual occurrence, and 
GaUi, Becher, and Oavino, are not always with certainty 
detectable. There has now lately been busy in different parts 
of England a dealer in spurious coins, pretended to be an- 
cient, and he has created such notoriety by the success of his 
impositions, that the respectable dealers in coins and medals 
in London have pubUshed and circulated his portrait, in 
order to caution the unwary. 

As to engraved gems, whether a readiness of ascertaining 
the genuineness of the article be among the advantages which 
the collector of these antiquities can claim, may be judged 
from the single anecdote, which all who take interest in these 
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matters may remember, that Mr. Payne Knight, a most ex- 
perienced and acute connoisseur, shewed to the artist Pistrucci, 
an ancient gem which he had bought at a great price, and 
which the artist immediately recognised as the workmanship 
of his own hand. Of other articles of vertu, the generality 
have no very sure means of recognition, and a certain dis- 
position to incredulity is ever found to prevail among visitors 
of such collections, and which, however unjust, is certainly 
unpleasant to the exhibitor. 

To prints nothing of this sort attaches. True it is, that 
of nearly all important prints of ancient masters there exist 
copies, deceptive copies as they are admitted to be; and 
there are retouched plates, and repaired impressions, but 
these matters will be further alluded to hereafter; meantime, 
let it suffice to observe that though these do exist, they do 
not prevail in the same manner or degree as in the other 
departments, nor so as ever to create one moment's appre- 
hension in the mind of a judicious collector, that he has in his 
portfolio, a single print which is other than what he believes 
it to be. 

Certainly, ignorance is ever liable to be deceived, espe- 
cially when accompanied by conceit and self-confidence. 
Hudson, the portrait painter, the master of Sir Joshua, was 
so fortunate as to obtain a fine impression of the very rare 
etching by Bembrandt, called the coach landscape. On occa- 
sion of this acquisition, he gave a supper to his amateur 
Mends, at which to display his purchase. Benjamin Wilson, 
his brother painter, who had a good judgment in this branch 
of art, and knew that Hudson had very little, though affecting 
great enthusiasm for it, amused himself at his expense. He 
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etched a plate in the style of Rembrandt, and sent an im- 
pression to Paris, and circulated a report at home that there 
had been discovered in France a print, by Rembrandt, hitherto 
unknown, and apparently a companion to the coach land- 
scape ; that money had been offered for it for the king's col- 
lection, but the proprietor meant to bring it to England 
for sale. Hudson hereupon, to anticipate his EngUsh 
friends, hasted over to Paris, and bought the print. On 
his return he collected all his amateur friends in London 
to a second supper, given specially for the purpose of re- 
ceiving their congratulations, and which he received accord- 
ingly. Very shortly after this, the whole of the same party, 
and Hudson with them, were invited to a supper at Wilson's. 
When all were introduced to the supper-table, every plate was 
found turned down, and on the guests lifting them, behold 
under every one appeared an impression of the unhappy 
companion of the coach landscape, and under Hudson's plate 
lay the money that he had paid to Wilson's confederate in 
Paris, for the purchase. 

The circumstances embraced in the seventh and eighth 
heads may be considered together, for the pleasure or utility 
derivable from a collection, depends much upon imparting it, 
and this again depends much on the ability or inclination of 
the party to whom it is proffered, to enjoy and appreciate it. 
All persons are pleased with prints, they are not altogether 
caviare to the multitude ; less initiation is necessary for the 
appreciation of their excellences. To duly admire and enjoy 
a fine picture, especially of any of the Italian schools, a regular 
professional education is almost essential. To enjoy a gallery 
of painting, or statuary, we must walk about it, and we must 
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have daylight; but a portfolio of prints may be laid on the 
table, and give variety to the amusement of a winter s night, 
when variety of occupation is most in requisition, and all 
the circle, as they sit, may participate in the enjoyment. 

Drawings are the only things which may be supposed to 
compete with prints in these points of popularity and facility 
of exhibition and inspection, and, with modem water-colour 
drawings, this may be the case ; but all drawings, and more 
especially those by ancient masters, require as much, or per- 
haps even more than pictures, a regidar professional education ; 
and even if this were otherwise, still the disadvantages attach 
to drawings, of a larger expenditure, and the uncertainty of 
genuineness. The preservation of them is also more difficult, 
as the colours are apt to fade or change by various circum- 
stances; either by exclusion, for instance, from air or from 
light, or by too constant exposure to light or air ; and they 
are, by reason of the sensitiveness of colour, much more 
readily and seriously affected by the slightest approach of 
damp. 

Of coins and medals, which also may be enjoyed round a 
tea-table, the collector, who opens his cabinet, attracts the 
few, if any such happen to be present, who take an interest 
in this specific study. He attracts the attention also, for his 
Syracusan medallions, and Grecian kings, and Italian medals, 
of another few, who, though ignorant of the science, may be 
amateurs of fine art; but he fails in his attempt to excite 
any interest in the generality of a mixed company : and if 
none of such initiated as alluded to be present, he opens his 
cabinet in vain. 

The same observation will apply in a nearly equal degree 
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to a collection of gems : their casts in plaster, uniform in 
colour, exquisite in delio6U5y, neat and new-looking, each in 
its golden border, would, in the eye of the many, outTie the 
originals. But the print-foUo has charms, in one or other of 
its varieties, for all classes, old and young, gentle and simple, 
learned and ignorant. 

The universal popularity of prints is, indeed, readily ac- 
counted for; they possess qualities calculated to allure all 
tastes. To the lover of art, they present faithful translations 
of the works of the great painters of all ages and countries, 
works dispersed over the whole civilized world, and never 
to be seen, but by a comparatively few individuals, except 
through the medium of the sister art of engraving; they 
present portraits of the illustrious and remarkable persons 
of all times and all nations, of all professions and pursuits ; 
they embody and realize the great and interesting events of 
history, and give substance and form to the imaginations of 
poetry and romance ; they present the scenery of fer distant 
countries, the cities of the world, the habits, ceremonies, and 
features of all the inhabitants of the earth, nay, they are the 
only medium, indeed, of presenting to the eye the repre- 
sentation of every object of art or nature which words are 
inadequate to describe. 

In some of these observations, however, on the general 
utility of prints, we refer to other classes than those which 
find their way into the portfolio of collectors, for these are 
such as are estimable as works of art, with little or no refer- 
ence to other objects or qualities. It is well observed by 
Mr. Wilson, in the preface to his " Catalogue Ilaisonn6e of 
the Select Collection of Engravings of an Amateur," that it 
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has been too much the custom in this country to consider 
engraving more with reference to its utility than with regard 
to its higher quahties, as it has been chiefly encouraged in 
the decoration of books, and the illustration of scientific and 
mechanical treatises. 

To return, then, to our proper subject : the collector must 
be warned to prepare himself for certain unpleasant incon* 
veniences which will arise out of this very quality of the popu- 
larity of the objects of his pursuit. He will soon discover 
that though all may be amused, there are but few who judi* 
ciously admire ; and he must not expect, while a whole com- 
pany crowd round his portfolio, that his finest specimens will 
be in any degree appreciated, and, except on special occa- 
sions, when he may have reason to think that they will be so, 
he will grow reluctant to display them. Nevertheless, he 
should not be too jealous of the intrusion of the uninitiated, 
but endeavour to possess himself of sufiicient magnanimity to 
suppress that contemptuous sort of feeUng which his brethren 
are sometimes too apt to entertain with respect to all who 
have not a kindred taste ; he should bear in mind that there 
are many who, though ignorant, are desirous to learn ; many 
who have good natural taste, though untutored and undis- 
ciphned ; and he will find pleasure in discerning indications 
of these quahties, and will, on such occasions, hazard a display 
of his divine things, even at the risk of hearing his gods 
blasphemed. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the temperament of 
an exhibitor is sometimes put severely to the test: remarks 
will now and then be made which are not at all -germane 
to those feelings which the contemplation of the work 
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displaying is calculated properly to excite. When a print, 
which has been previously proclaimed to be of importance, is 
produced before an assembly of uninitiated, the first secret 
feeling is, generally, disappointment, and the first observable 
effect a solemn pause of decorous silence ; but presently an 
observation is hazarded, in a low tone, which awfully discloses 
the total insensibility of the speaker to any one quality for 
which the work is admirable. *' What can it be T* said a 
young lady, after contemplating a fine print of the Fall of 
Phaeton. " Do look, mamma ; what is it ?" The old lady 
looked attentively. " Really, my dear, I do not know what it 
is; but it seems to be a sad accident." Gentle reader, if 
when you have become a collector, and are exhibiting the 
large " Descent from the Cross" by Rembrandt, and are expect- 
ing exclamations of admiration at the wonderful flood of light 
which is streaming in bright beams from heaven, blazing on 
the wood of the cross, and on the fiir cap, back, and arms of 
the man who is leaning over it, do not sink into the earth, if, 
instead of any such burst, you hear uttered in a whisper, " Do 
look at that man on the ladder ; what a great patch he has got 
on his trousers !" Endeavour also to reconcile yourself to the 
very general, but sickening phrase, " They have made ;" " How 
large they have made the men in the boats," — as if a fine 
picture or print were like a piece of machinery, manufactured 
by such a one *' and Co.," which, by the way, with respect to 
prints of the present day, is an idea in some measure realized ; 
of which more hereafter. Neither lose all patience, if, when 
you display your " John Sylvius," your spectators, without 
noticing the portrait, immediately begin spelling, with great 
industry, the words around and underneath, puzzling out the 
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Latin for the ladies ; or if the only exclamation be, '' Bless 
me, how like Mr. Dash !" 

Even these disheartening shocks are less terrible than 
the smile of incredulity, so often ill concealed, when an 
antiquary produces to view something, which no one chooses 
to believe to be what it professes to be, and is. Incre- 
dulity is often very undeserved. A fidend of ours has a 
genuine curiosity, which we have frequently seen him exhibit, 
and then, for one that reverenced, there were ten that smiled. 
It is a small portion of the hair of Edward the Fourth, King 
of England. Our friend, when a boy, was present with Mr. 
Emlyn, the architect, at the time of the discovery by the latter, 
in St. George's Chapel, at Windsor, of the tomb of this king, 
in the year 1780, as described fully in the publications of the 
Antiquarian Society, " Vetusta Monumenta," vol.iii. pi. 7 and 8. 
He then and there made this rape of the lock, and wrapped it 
in a piece of newspaper, which also he preserves, as it bears 
the stain of the liquid in which the king s body was found 
immersed. So difficult is it to obtain credit for the genuine- 
ness of an article of uncommon or unexpected occurrence ; and 
the conclusion is, that that line of collecting is the best to 
take up, in which there is least vantage ground for scepticism 
to chill enthusiasm. 

But to return. There is one quality which has not yet 
been referred to, which is common to all collections of 
ancient art, namely, their antiquity; antiquity considered 
simply as such, and on its own account. In some cases 
this single quality forms the only value. It is not easy to 
analyze the pleasure which is afforded by the contemplation 
of objects of this description, and yet there are very few 
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persons who do not feel a gratification and interest in such 
things. It may fairly be doubted whether a lock of hair of 
any present reigning sovereign would interest so generally as 
this of old King Edward, or even whether a few grey hairs 
from the venerable head of the first man in Europe could 
prevail in this respect against a few, if he could have spared 
any, from the head of Julius CsBsar, or, indeed, of any noble 
Boman of them all. A collection of prints has, in a very 
considerable degree, this quaUty of antiquity ; there are many 
of as early an era as that of the English king just mentioned. 
Such prints are calculated to produce, therefore, independent 
of their interest as works of genius, this pleasure arising from 
the contemplation of antiquity simply as such ; and if this 
species of gratification do not often come into account, it is 
for no other reason than because it is lost, like a planet in 
daylight, immersed in the greater and more specific gratifi* 
cation arising from the contemplation of a work of art. 

It may not occur to the mind when one is examining an 
ancient print, but, if it do occur, it excites much additional in- 
terest, that we are now seeing, handling, and admiring the same 
identical thing which was seen, handled, and admired by our 
ancestors, or at least the ancestors of our generation, several 
centuries ago. I hold in my hand, perhaps, at this moment, 
the same print, certainly the same virtually, but possibly the 
same identical piece of paper, that Marc Antonio held in his 
hand, when he submitted his " Adam and Eve" to the appro- 
bation of his patron, Baffaelle. I am at this moment looking, 
perhaps, at the same print, certainly the same virtually, but 
possibly the same identical piece of paper, the same identical 
impression it may be, of ** The Conversion of St Eustachius," 
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by Albert Durer, whicb the Emperor Maximilian gazed at with 
admiration and delight, and which called from him the order 
that the copper-plate should be filled with gold, anxious^ ere 
its beauties should become faded^ to enshrine the wonderftd 
work for evermore.* 



* The Emperor often visited Albert Durer in his studio. This is the subject of 
the vignette at the head of this chapter. The plate thus filled with gold is still 
preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 







CHAPTER II. 



OF CLASSIFICATION. 



Having determined that the department, in which to become 
collector, shall be that of prints, the next consideration will be 
the subject matter of the proposed collection, and this with 
reference to its intended extent and nature. In order to this, 
it may be well to take a brief general view of the whole of the 
extensive material of which collections may be composed, or 
from which they may be selected ; and to consider, also, classi- 
fication, or the manner in which this large and miscellaneous 
matter may be divided, or, indeed, arranges itself into groat 
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classes, and thence into minor subdivisions. In entering 
upon this subject, we must request the reader to pardon a few 
details, which are introduced for the use of those only, if such 
there may be, who are, as yet, totally ignorant of the subject 
treated of, and now, for the first time, introduced to it. 

There are various descriptions of prints, various modes of art 
by which prints are produced ; popularly, all are called by the 
general term, " engravings." This word, however, as applied 
to a print, is not correct; the more proper term is, " a print/' 
A print is an impression taken in ink, or other coloured fluid, 
upon paper, vellum, satin, or other suitable material, from an 
engraving made upon some hard substance. The substances 
used for this purpose are wood and metal, the metal being 
generally, and until our own time almost universally, copper, 
though sometimes, but rarely, iron or steel, which have been 
again introduced of late years. The engraving, therefore, is 
not the print, but is that which produces the print. But it is 
waste of time to debate upon the propriety of a term, espe- 
cially when public usage, the sole arbiter of all language, has 
chosen to adopt it. Nevertheless, precision of terms is always 
of value as knowledge, though it may be pedantic in practice. 

Of engraving upon wood there is one method only, but there 
are several different species of engraving upon metal. All the 
modes of engraving upon metal are, however, alike in that 
one respect in which all differ from engraving on wood ; the 
latter is a work in cameo, the former in intaglio. On metal, 
the design is produced by cutting, scratching, or corroding 
the material ; on wood, the operation is precisely the reverse, 
the design being cut in relief, the rest of the surface being 
lowered. The impression, in the latter case, is taken by inking 

D 
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the projections which form the design ; in the former case it 
is taken by filling the incisions with ink, wiping clean the rest 
of the plate. 

The executing of the incisions on the metal is performed 
in several ways; the mode of working, to which the term 
" engraving" may be, and is, more peculiarly, applied, is by 
means of a tool called a burin, which has a lozenge-shaped 
point, and ploughs up the copper, by the pressure of the 
artist's hand, in the direction required by his design. Another 
mode is called " etching." In this the metal is covered with 
a varnish, or " ground," as it is technically termed ; the 
design is then traced with a needle, which cuts through the 
varnish in its progress, and leaves bare the metal throughout 
the line which it describes ; after this, aqua fortis is poured 
on the plate, and suffered to lie ; this eats into all the parts 
where the copper has been bared and exposed, but is prevented 
from eating into any other part by the ground laid on for the 
purpose. Another mode is by the dry point, which consists 
in scratching the design on bare metal, with a needle similar 
to that used for etching. The latest invention is what is called 
" mezzotinto." The process here is to rake and scratch the 
copper plate all over in every direction, covering it with in- 
cisions so close and so crossed, that if an impression in ink 
were taken from the plate in this state, it would present a 
sheet of total black ; after this, the depth of dark is lowered 
by burnishing the plate down in parts required to be light, 
and so more and more, producing intermediate tints and 
absolute lights, till the design comes out in all its proper 
gradations of shadow. There are other modes, such as dotting 
or stippling, performed with a punch and mallet ; aqua tinta. 
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by which the effect of bistre, or Indian ink, is attempted to be 
given ; but as nothing excellent has hitherto been produced, 
except by one or other of the methods before detailed, no 
further notice need here be taken of any others. The modern 
art called lithography need not be noticed in a work treating 
on engraving, because it is not engraving, does not proceed 
on similar principles, nor has anything in common with it, 
except that it is a means of multiplying impressions on paper, 
but by a totally different process. It is a chemical process. 
The design is drawn, on prepared stone, with a crayon of a 
peculiar composition, of a nature to receive and retain printing 
ink when applied to it, the stone being of a nature to repel 
the ink and take no stain from it. 

Prints are met with, executed some by one, some by 
another, of the several methods before mentioned, to the ex- 
clusion of all the rest ; but most usually two or more of the 
different modes are united, and, in modem times, all the 
methods are occasionally employed in one and the same 
plate. It is not easy, in all cases, by examination of an im- 
pression, to distinguish, with certainty, from one another, the 
different practices which may have been adopted in the several 
parts. Prints, which are impressions from plates on which 
etching has been the sole or chief mode of working, are by 
artists, amateurs, and dealers, generally called '' etchings," in 
contradistinction to " engravings," which latter term they 
apply to impressions from plates executed wholly or chiefly 
with the burin. This distinction is more than in name, or 
than at first appears, and forms an importtmt class. The 
prints which are thus called " etchings" will generally be 
found to be original designs of the engravers, and in many 
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cases struck off at once, and exhibiting all the spirit of original 
first thoughts, and all the freedom for which the playful facility 
of the etching needle gives opportunity and scope. On the 
other hand, the prints to which the word " engraving" is 
applied, will generally be found to be translations, (" copies" is 
neither the word nor the thing,) " translations" of works ori- 
ginally executed in painting, and now transferred to the copper 
by the laborious and mechanical skill of the patient worker with 
the burin. An engraving, thus Umited in its meaning, may be 
considered to personate the art in her full attire of ceremony 
and state. The etching shews art at her ease, art in disha- 
bille, perhaps, but never a slattern ; only throwing off much of 
the restraint and stiffness to which she is, on high days, sub- 
jected. There are a few beautiful Uttle etchings by Rem- 
brandt, which appear as if fancifully scribbled at a moment of 
idle leisure; we see heads and faces, and little figures in 
different directions, from the same piece of copper, without 
any relative connexion or design, all playfulness and ease, yet 
admirable in execution and expression. 

It will be perceived that, in the different methods of working 
which have been enumerated, we have, to a certain extent, a 
classification formed to our hand : we have, first, wood en- 
gravings ; next, copper-plate engravings ; then, etchings, 
** painter's etchings" they are generally called ; and, lastly, 
mezzotinto ; and this is a classification which some collectors 
do adopt, confining their pursuits to one or other of these 
classes, or extending it to all, as their incUnations or means 
may determine them. 

But it will be better to look further into the mass of 
materials before us. We find, then, prints executed in the 
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various ways before mentioned, as well singly as in com- 
bination. We find these various modes of art practised, not 
in our country only, but in various parts of the continent of 
Europe ; and we find each nation or country shewing some 
express mannerism, or peculiarity of style, distinguishing its 
works firom the performances of others. We find that prints 
are still in existence, by artists who lived nearly four centuries 
ago; and that a vast variety of specimens remain, also, of 
artists who have lived, in succession, at all intervening 
periods, from that early time to the present. We find that, 
of these generations of artists, some have left original works, 
of which themselves were the designers ; others have merely 
been the copiers or translators of the designs of others, but 
produced nothing of their own invention. We find varieties, 
also, in the subject matter of these various engravers ; we find 
that some have confined themselves, wholly or chiefly, to por- 
traits ; others to landscapes ; others to historical subjects ; 
others to fancy pieces; others to rural scenes, cattle, &c. ; 
others to domestic incidents; others to the amusements or 
business of rustic life ; others to battles and combats ; others 
to marine affairs ; others to still Ufe ; others to natural history. 
Here, then, is not only great opportunity and choice of classi- 
fication, but occasion, and, indeed, necessity for it, and, 
accordingly, it is found to be adopted, in one way or another, 
in all collections, great or small ; in small collections in some 
very simple method ; but, in large ones, according to a more 
complex plan ; some of the numerous classes, which may be 
devised, forming subdivisions within the more general ones. 
It will be sufficient to notice the more prominent and general 
methods of classification ; subordinate modes will suggest 
themselves if they should be needed. 
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The first classification that may be mentioned is that into 
schools. By this is meant the arranging of prints according 
to the countries in ^hich the artists who produced them were 
born, or educated, or practised. Thus we have the Italian 
school, the German, the Dutch, Flemish, French, English 
schools. In extensive collections, this is generally the first 
leading grand division; other classes forming subdivisions 
within it, and these, perhaps, branching into further sub- 
arrangements. Minor collectors frequently confine themselves 
to some one or more of these several schools, to the exclusion 
of the rest. In the sister art of painting, the school of Italy 
is divided into several ; we have the Lombard school, the 
Florentine, the Venetian, the Soman, and others ; but this is 
rarely the case with their engravers. 

This arrangement into schools necessarily calls attention, 
not only to the names of artists, but to their birth-places and 
residences ; and hence occurs a further very natural classifi- 
cation, namely, that of placing together all works of the same 
artist, however various the subjects he may have treated, and 
thus forming a collection of the whole, or a certain portion, of 
the productions of any one or more engravers. Where the 
larger system of classification into schools is adopted, this will, 
very properly, form a subdivision merely of that larger class, 
and, in all extensive collections, it invariably does so ; but, in 
lesser collections, it may form, of itself, the primary classifi- 
cation ; and such collections may be confined to one or a few 
artists at pleasure, to the exclusion of all others ; and this is, 
by no means, an uncommon practice. 

There is a variety, which may be noticed, of this mode of 
arrangement; and that is, the classing by artists, as already 
considered; but with respect to engravings, properly so 
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called, placing them, not according to the artists who en^ 
graved them, but, according to the painters, from whose 
pictures the engravings are made. Thus, one collector will 
amass all prints, no matter by whom executed, or at what 
period, after pictures by Baffaelle ; another, after pictures by 
Rubens ; another. Sir Joshua Reynolds. As engraving is an 
imitative art, of which painting is the original which it seeks 
to imitate, or rather, and to speak more correctly, as these 
two arts bear, to one another, the same relation that an 
original poem, or other literary composition, bears to a 
translation of the same into another language, the principle 
of arrangement, now under notice, will be adopted by every 
collector who considers engraving as a mere auxiliary to 
painting. But others, may, perhaps, be of opinion that this 
mode does some injustice to the reputation of engravers, for 
that, in a collection of works in this their department of art, 
the names of the practisers in that art ought, in fairness, to 
be the prominent index of reference ; but, when the arrange- 
ment is as last described, it is the name of the painter only 
that is brought into notice ; and, on being shewn such a col- 
lection, we hear of RafiFaelle, Rubens, Vandyke, and Cor- 
reggio again and again, but we hear not, or at best only in 
subordination, if at all, the names of Marc Antonio, Bolswert, 
Vorsterman, or Strange, although these latter were, in the 
line in which they prax;tised, equal to their brother artists in 
every appropriate excellence of their respective arts; and 
although, but for the labours of these engravers, the painters, 
their originals, could never introduce a memento of their 
works into our portfolios. By this system, justice can then 
alone be done to the engraver, when the painter, or at least 
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designer and engraver, are one and the same, which is some- 
times the case. There are several engraved prints -which are 
believed to have had no originals on the easel. Most, if not 
all, of the works on copper and wood of Albert Durer were 
executed by himself, the former engraved with the burin, the 
latter drawn, though probably not carved, on the block by 
his own hand, i&rom his own designs ; and it is believed that 
he did not always make a picture of the subject first. Strutt 
observes, very truly, that the prints of this artist, and also 
those of Rembrandt and Salvator Bosa, are such exact coun- 
terparts of their paintings, that they become the rivals of 
them. 

These observations suggest a further subdivision, or depart- 
ment, in classification, namely, the ranging together the 
works of all artists who have been their own engravers. At 
the head of these may, perhaps, be placed Martin Schoen, the 
artist who has the reputation of being the etirliest copper- 
plate engraver whose name can be ascertained with any cer- 
tainty. Other very early artists would follow, especially Albert 
Durer; and this department would include such artists as 
Goltzius, Oallot, Delia Bella, and our own Hogarth, not to 
mention the more important artist, Rembrandt, and those 
who frequently form a class by themselves, under the name of 
the Dutch etchers, Berghem, Du Jardin, Ostade, &o. 

Another method of arrangement is the chronological ; it 
cannot be properly called classification, for, where it is mad^ 
the leading system, it rather confounds all classification. It 
ranges all artists according to the era in which they flourished ; 
it may, or may not be, made simultaneous with a classification 
into schools ; in a large collection it is certainly advisable to 
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arrange first in schools, and then each school chronologically 
within itself; and even, in a small collection, it may he pre- 
ferable to adopt the arrangement in schools, for it gives the 
advantage of being able to watch the comparative co temporary 
progress of the art in diflferent countries, and to mark the 
difference between works of art, produced in different nations, 
at the same epoch. 

By the chronological arrangement is displayed the progress 
of the art from its infancy to the latest day, and it has sem- 
blance, therefore, of being a more scientific, interesting, 
natural, and rational mode of arrangement than any other, 
and, perhaps, some persons may so esteem it ; but, practically, 
it is not so satisfactory as the principle on which it proceeds 
would encourage one to expect. The progress of the steam- 
engine may be traced, and shewn in models, and drawings, 
and sections, from its earliest notion, through stages of gradual 
successive improvement, to its latest state of perfection ; and 
the same may be said of many other productions of science 
or art. But the art of engraving was of such rapid growth, 
that it had, in fact, no nonage. The art of design began by 
tracing her lover's shade, in chcipc, upon the wall ; but the 
art of engraving stamped at once his perfect resemblance in 
full proportion, and almost full rotundity of light and shadow. 
Some of nearly the earliest productions of the graver remain, 
in some qualities at least, unsurpassed to the present day. 
Speaking of Mmc Antonio and his cotemporaries, engravers 
who flourished more than three centuries ago, M. Millin ob- 
serves, that there has not, in all subsequent time to the 
present day, appeared one single artist who has handled the 
buhn with so much intelligence in the design, and so much 

£ 
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precision of outline ; and (he might have added, as indeed he 
meant) who has shewn such scientific knowledge of the art of 
drawing. Nor is this more than what, upon consideration, 
might have been anticipated ; it could scarcely be considered 
a new art at the period when we date its origin. It is, in fact, 
among the most ancient of arts, and what we call the invention 
of engraving was no more than the application of it to a new 
purpose. 

The art, whose beginning we date from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, should, in strictness, be designated, not the 
art of engraving, but the art of taking, from engraved plates 
of metal, impressions on paper, or other suitable substance. 
The successors of Tubal Cain had already, from time imme- 
morial, been expert to admiration in the ornamental intaglio 
work of the goldsmith, of most exquisite design and workman- 
ship ; and the perfection of art of this sort, so soon as it 
stamped its impression on the wet paper, stamped the image 
of itself; the perfection of the art which was thus proclaimed 
as its ofispring. Like Minerva, bursting from the head of 
Jove, it was but the bringing to light a talent which had 
already arrived at maturity, but lay undivulged. The pro- 
gress since made consists chiefly in the invention of new 
modes, such as etching and mezzotinto, and their combination 
with the original mode by the burin alone, and also, in the 
later inventions of mechanical modes of performing things 
which were theretofore performed by the unassisted hand of 
the early professors. There is not, therefore, traceable a pro- 
gressive advance in excellence, from infant efibrts to a mature 
perfection, which, indeed, would be most pleasing to witness, 
and would, perhaps, if it existed, give a decided preference to 
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the chronological system of arrangement over all others. 
This leads to the observation that it would be very desirable, 
if it were practicable, to arrange, in chronological order, the 
works of each individual artist, because of the great interest 
which there would be in watching his progress from pupilage 
to his best style ; but it is only some few artists who have 
dated their works, and these only occasionally. Indeed, it 
must be confessed that, comparing with one another, prints 
of the same artist, bearing different and distant dates, it by 
no means appears that the best works were executed last, or 
that the degree of excellence corresponds with the march of 
time. Some have shewn very precocious talent, such as 
Jerome Wierinx, who executed, at the early age of twelve 
years, a most accurate and admirable copy of an engraving 
by Albert Durer. The print by Lucas van Leyden, of 
*' Sergius killed by Mahomet," was executed at the age of 
fourteen. 

It may be going too far into detail to speak of the mode of 
arranging, among themselves, the works of each individual 
artist; yet, with those whose prints are voluminous, this 
point will require the attention of the collector. Where 
dates do not occur sufficiently frequent to allow of a chrono- 
logical arrangement, the usual practice is, and this practice 
indeed is often adopted in preference to any other, to class 
by subjects ; placing all portraits together, all scriptural sub- 
jects together, all landscapes together, and so of the rest, and 
placing the scriptural subjects according to historical chrono- 
logy. The mention of this interior arrangement suggests a 
question, which may perhaps arise, also, in the mind of tlie 
reader, how far it might be advisable, or not, to adopt this 
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mode of classification by subject only, as the general or pri- 
mary arrangement of all prints whatever. One advantage 
would certainly attend such a system ; it would better enable 
the exhibitor of a collection to consult the fancy of a mixed 
assembly, whom he might wish to amuse with a portfolio ; he 
might inquire of one or another whether they would prefer to 
see landscapes, or portraits, or figures, or what else. But, 
beyond this, no advantage appears to arise, and this single 
one is counterbalanced by inconveniences. Several artists. 
Hollar, for instance, and Rembrandt, would be scattered 
about through every folio, not to mention the sameness 
which would be felt for want of variation of subject. This 
sameness is indeed sufficiently irksome when this plan of 
arrangement is adopted with the works of even one artist. A 
whole series of one subject, and that so hackneyed a subject 
as to be incapable of much, if any, variety, occurs in tedious 
succession, and has been found, indeed, to amount to a de- 
cided objection to thus classing prints. In Albert Durer s 
works, for instance, the subject of the *' Madonna and Child" 
occurs upwards of twenty times. Although, therefore, the 
works of individual artists are generally, and indeed almost 
invariably, arranged with reference to subject only, such a 
mode has never been resorted to for general classification. 

By the observations which have been made, the young 
collector will perceive that he has considerable option as to 
the line in which he may choose to collect, that he can, if 
he please, with perfect propriety, confine his pursuit within 
very moderate limits, and yet become possessed of a very 
reputable collection, within the class which he may choose to 
elect ; and there is many a collector, with a high reputation 
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as such, who, nevertheless, has never touched above two or 
three, or it may be only one, of the divisions into which the 
great mass of materials are, as has been seen, capable of 
being divided. Thus, one collector may enjoy a reputation 
on account of his Dutch etchings, or even his Bembrandts 
alone ; another, on account of his early ItaUan, or even his 
Marc Antonios alone; another, on account of portraits, 
whether his British or his foreign portraits ; another may be 
eminent for his early German, his Martin Schoens, Van 
Mecklens, and that class. The divisions and sub-divisions 
that have been enumerated, and others that may suggest 
themselves, are capable of having changes rung among them 
so as to afford great variety of choice, and, whatever plan be 
adopted at the offset, it may always be extended by the 
addition of some congruous class; and a collector will find 
that he may thus proceed, and indeed the difficulty is to 
resist the temptation to proceed, till he attain the utmost 
hmit that his means will afford, and, if these be ample, the 
utmost limit to which the most extensive collection can be 
carried, or, which is the great advantage of commencing with 
a system, he may, at any time, stop short of further extending 
his plan, content to occupy himself in making complete the 
class which has been his choice of pursuit. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE SELECTION OF SPECIMENS. 

It is not meant that the title of this chapter should infer that 
advice is ahout to be offered^ at this time, as to the selecting, 
from the works of any given master, the best or most charac- 
teristic specimens of his merit, skill, and manner. As yet, 
our young collector is not supposed to have decided upon the 
class, even, in which he wotdd commence ; much less, then, 
can it be foreseen who the artists may prove to be from whose 
works he would select specimens. By selection of specimens 
is meant, on the present occasion, that which, if speaking of 
usual articles offered for sale in a shop, might be called the 
choosing and picking out the best of the sort, one well-made 
and perfect. Specimens of the works of engravers ought, 
invariably, to have certain perfections, and to be free from 
certain imperfections ; and these we now proceed to consider. 
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Every print, admitted into a collection, ought to^have three 
qualifications. It should be, first, an early impression; 
secondly, a good impression ; and, thirdly, in good condition. 
An early impression and a good impression are by no means 
convertible terms ; a good impression, indeed, cannot be other 
than an early impression, but it does not always follow that, 
because an impression is an early one, it is therefore a good 
one. The importance of earliness of impression will be per- 
ceived, when the efiect is considered which restdts from taking 
off many prints from a plate ; the continual rubbing of the 
workman's hands, in wiping the plate on every occasion of 
taking ofi* an impression, very soon rounds the sharp edges of 
the engraving, and, by degrees, wears down the surface ; the 
more deUcate parts become faint and fainter, and at length 
broken and almost obliterated; the stronger-worked parts 
become confused, the intersecting lines breaking into one 
another, and impressions now taken from the plate are massy 
and clouded, and deficient in distinctness and gradation of 
shade. If the plate be reduced to this state before the demand 
of the public for the print be satisfied, the artist sets to work 
to repair, or, as it is technically called, ** retouch*' the plate ; 
he goes over the most worn parts, or, perhaps, the whole of it, 
with the tool, restoring and strengthening the original, and 
sometimes inserting additional work in the way of " cross- 
hatchings," a technical term, implying Unes drawn across former 
lines, or otherwise, to produce, as he imagines, a better effect. 
This retouching is sometimes done by the original artist, and 
sometimes by other artists, into whose hands the plate may 
have got ; and there are plates which have passed from hand 
to hand, from generation to generation, retouched as often as 
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reworn ; plates executed two, or even three, hundred years 
ago, do exist at the present day. By this retouching, when 
first performed, and that by a judicious and able hand, a worn 
plate is made to produce impressions, that, to an inexperienced 
eye, may be mistaken for early prints irom the plate in its 
original state ; and, indeed, in many cases, a careful examina- 
tion, by a practised judge, is necessary to detect retouchings, 
and the experience which is required for this is not to be 
taught by precept. 

With respect, however, to the very earliest impressions 
taken from the plate, there are, in most cases, <)ertain decided 
characteristics which may be relied upon, with more or less 
confidence, as guarantees of earliness of impression ; and a 
print, possessing these, ever bears a higher proportionate price, 
by reason of this advantage, or of the supposed superiority 
evidenced by it. It has ever been the custom of engravers, 
from time to time, as they proceed with their work, to take off 
an impression, that they may better see their progress ; and 
when their engraving approaches towards final completion, or 
becomes quite finished, all but the addition of the name or 
mark of the artist, or of the publisher, or of an inscription 
perhaps, such as, if a portrait, the name of the person repre- 
sented, they generally take off a few impressions, in order 
that themselves and their friends may judge of the effect of 
the work, and whether or no it be capable of any alteration or 
improvement. The impressions, thus taken off for proving 
the perfection of the work, are called, from the object of taking 
them, " proofs," and such a print bears on the face of it, 
therefore, evidence of earliness of impression. This is the 
meaning of the distinction which, in modern days, one is 
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accustomed to see made^ in every advertisement of every new 
print published, of " proof before letters," " open letter 
proof/' and then '' plain prints/' and these variations and 
others, such as " India-paper proof/' bear gradation of price, 
according to the assumed or promised earliness of the im- 
pression. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that a practice, 
which was originally resorted to for no other purpose than 
the honest satisfaction of the artist's anxiety for his fair repu- 
tation, should have degenerated into a means of traffic ; the 
number of proofe of different kinds is no longer confined to 
the very few necessary to be taken for satisfying the original 
intent, impUed in the term, or for presentation copies to the 
artist's iriends or patrons, but is regulated solely by what the 
expectation may be of the public demand, with reference also, 
but not always due reference, to what the plate will bear. 

When T^itHfi^aprfl Muller, at Dresden, brought home to his 
employer, Rittner, the pubUsher, the first proof of his beau- 
tiful engraving of the '^ Madonna di S. Sisto," the mercantile 
man shook his head, and told the artist that he must go 
over the whole of the plate again, and retouch it throughout, 
for that such delicate work would not throw off a sufficient 
number of impressions to answer the trade purposes ; Miil- 
ler's remonstrances were in vain, and he was compelled to 
re-work his plate : at every touch he felt that he was sacri- 
ficing genius to gain ; he completed the labour imposed upon 
him, but did not live to see a print taken off; he sunk under 
the dispiriting task, fell a victim to the vexation, and died 
broken-hearted, on the very day, as happened, on which the 
first proof impression of the retouched plate was rolled off at 
Paris. 
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The same mercenary, or at least mercantile^ spirit, which 
rules all the world's transactions at the present day, has in- 
duced dishonest people to resort, occasionaUy, to practices, 
by which the young collector is deprived, in the case of 
modern prints, of the criterion of earliness of impression, 
which has just been mentioned as available, with respect to 
prints from copper-plates no longer in existence. Instances 
have occurred of popular plates, after being pretty well worn 
out, getting into the hands of persons who have not only 
retouched them, but have rubbed down and obliterated the 
inscription, or avoided printing it, by interposing a slip of 
paper, or by some like expedient, and have issued impressions 
of the plate in this state as original proofs. 

But, leaving this unpleasant subject, let us return to the notice 
of the ancient, and very natural and intelligible, resort of the 
zealous desire of perfection, which influenced the artist of old, 
who, considering his chief meed to be reputation rather than 
hire, took, as has been observed, a few, and but a few, impres- 
sions before finally dismissing his copper from his hand. These 
are still called by the name of " proofs," but more generally 
" first states ;" and, where the artist may have taken impres- 
sions of his work at different times, as he proceeded to the 
finish, and which is not uncommon, there appear, not first 
states only, but second states, and third states, and even more. 
Thus a first state may be that in which the subject is only 
sketched in a little more than outline ; a second state may be 
that in which all the shadows are in, and the print apparently 
finished ; a third state may be where the engraver has deepened 
some shadows by additional work; or the same state, or 
further states, may have the distinction of some little alteration, 
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or of the name or monogram of the artist, or an inscription, or 
(if one print of a series) a number in the corner, or the name 
of a publisher. 

Sometimes, and, indeed, generally in early periods of the 
art, the artist was his own publisher, and no name of pub- 
lisher appears on the print but his own name only or 
monogram. Of monograms mention will again be incidentally 
made hereafter ; the word signifies a fanciful device or initial 
letter, invented or chosen by the engraver, by which to 
designate his performances, instead of inscribing on them his 
name at length. Sometimes, however, and especially in later 
times, the artist is not himself the publisher, but deputes that 
office to another, or perhaps works for, and under, his pub- 
lisher, who is the principal personage. It has happened, 
also, not unfrequendy, that, after the first demand of the 
public is satisfied, and the print has required retouching, the 
artist, or first pubUsher, has disposed of the plate to one who 
becomes a second publisher, and he, after a while, to a third, 
each of whom, in succession, has added, or rather substituted, 
his own name, or, as it is technically called, ** address." 
From these circumstances there arises another criterion of 
comparatively early impression, and dealers and collectors 
speak of a print as being " before any address," or with the 
" first address." Hence, also, it arises that the retouch is not 
always done by the engraver himself, but by some other hand 
into whose possession the plate has fallen, for many of the 
pubUshers of former times were themselves also artists. The 
names of the re- publishers have their respective grades of 
estimation: some there are who are observed not to have 
been in the habit of taking to a plate, or subscribing their 
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address to it, unless while it contiDued in a fair state ; others 
are found to have been in the practice of taking to such plates 
only as were to be had cheap, from being impaired beyond the 
power of yielding further tolerable impressions. Thus a 
'* Vanderenden" impression implies a respectable state of the 
plate, while, to have the address of '' Antonio Salamanca" or 
" Thomassin,'' creates the idea that the impression spoken of 
is, probably, of very middling degree. 

One class of engravings there is, wherein the great charac- 
teristic of early impression is the greater or less appearance 
of what is called " burr." This term appUes principally, if 
not solely, to plates in which the dry point has been much 
employed. This instrument being a point merely without 
any clean-cutting edge, the effect of it is to raise, in its ope- 
ration of ploughing through the copper, a rough, wiry edge 
on either side of the line which it describes. This may be 
readily smoothed away ; but if impressions be taken from the 
plate without this having been done, they have a peculiar 
appearance, the lines, instead of being cleanly defined and 
distinct the one from the other, appear furred, something hke 
what is produced by attempting to draw strong lines with 
writing-ink on damp paper ; and a soft, rich velvety effect is 
given, which is especially remarkable in the lines terminating 
or crossing the broad lights. By continuing to take im- 
pressions from the plate, the rough edge soon wears down, 
the burr grows less and less as this takes place, and, finally, 
disappears altogether ; and the prints taken in this state will 
be found to have lost much of their richness of effect. What 
the precise state of the plate may be, from which the true 
lover of art, for itself, would prefer to select an impression, is 
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not here the question. He would, perhaps, not select the very 
earliest impressions, for, in some prints, the burr so predomi- 
nates in these as to form patches of black, and often obscure 
the design ; but he will probably rather wait till the plate is 
so far worked, as that there still remains sufficient burr to 
give a rich fulness to the effect, but, at the same time, not so 
much as to be an imperfection rather than a beauty. Be this 
as it may, we must, meantime, be content to be ruled by the 
canon of criticism; and here, unquestionably, the sole and 
peremptory rule is, that the more suffused or suffocated with 
burr the impression is, the higher is its estimation. 

Prints from engravings on wood afford frequently unde- 
niable evidence of lateness of impression, by interruptions 
appearing in the lines of the work, occasioned by the relief 
work on the block having been broken away in parts, or in- 
dented, or otherwise injured, by the operation of printing, or 
by accident. Until these imperfections occur, the difference 
between eailj and late impressions of an engraved block is, 
by no means, so striking as in copper-plate engraving. 
Some of the blocks of Albert Durer's prints still exist ; and 
Mr. Otdey, in his " Inquiry into the Origin and early History 
of Engraving," has published impressions from these old 
blocks taken at this day, and which, from the improved 
method of printing, shew as well, if not better, in all parts 
where they are sound, than the old impressions. Wooden 
blocks are capable of throwing off a prodigious number of 
impressions. When Papillon pubUshed his work on wood- 
engraving, he borrowed, for the illustration of it, blocks which 
he had long before engraved for different customers. He 
assures us that one of these borrowed blocks had then already. 
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when he began to use it for that publication, given oflf four 
hundred and fifty-six thousand impressions. It is difficult to 
give credit to this and similar assertions of Papillon, because 
the number stated is so vastly beyond what it is possible to 
conceive the public demand to have been ; but he is speaking 
of head and tail pieces, used as printers' ornaments through- 
out all their publications. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that there do exist 
means, to a certain extent, of judging of eajliness of impres- 
sion in the case of ancient prints of which different states 
exist, or which admit of the quality of burr which has been 
spoken of; but, beyond the assistance thus afforded, earliness 
of impression is to be judged of by experience only. This ex- 
perience may be considered of two sorts, specific and general. 
By the former is meant the habit of seeing other prints fi:om 
the same plate, and thus being able to draw a comparison, by 
directly laying print by print, side by side, where opportunity 
offers, and, where it does not, by carrying in the recollection 
prints before seen from the same plate ; and this latter help, 
to be of any real assistance, requires an eye much habituated 
to compare, appreciate, and class impressions. That which 
may be termed general experience is of a more scientific and 
artist-like description. A person having such will generally 
be able to detect, from inspection of the phnt, though he had 
never seen an impression before, in what manner the plate, 
from which it has been impressed, is engraven ; that is to say, 
whether it be engraved in a strong manner ; or, if an etching 
deeply bitten, so as to be capable of throwing off many good 
impressions ; or, whether it be engraved in a slight style, so 
that even an early impression shall appear faint, and liable to 
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be mistaken, by an unpraotiBed eye, for an impression from a 
worn plate. 

Lucas van Leyden engraved with so light a hand, that it is 
very rare to meet with an impression, from any plate of his, 
that does not shew like what, in the generality of prints, would 
be pronounced a late impression. On the other hand, some 
plates are so strongly engraved, that, unless in instances where 
they happen to have escaped destruction until modem times, 
all the impressions met with are, more or less, respectable. 
There are several copper-plates, engraved two, or even three, 
centuries ago, that have been preserved to our own time ; but, 
an impression taken from these, at the present day, is — 
quantum mutatus ! By the side of an impression, drawn from 
the plate in its prime, it shews like the shade of Hector, dis- 
embodied in a dream, compared with the substantial body of 
the hero, in the vigour of his earthly existence. 

This is exemplified, to name one instance out of many, by 
that beautiful work by Marc Antonio, " The Murder of the 
Innocents," after Raflfaelle, a copper-plate engraved about 
three hundred and thirty years ago. The perfection of the 
drawing, in this performance, has ever occasioned it to be 
highly esteemed by artists. With them, the composition, the 
design, and the drawing are the objects sought; and as these 
are, more or less, independent of goodness of impression, that 
quality is of less consideration. To supply, therefore, the 
requisitions of students in art, this old plate has been, from 
time to time, repaired and retouched as often as wanted ; and 
not only cure prints taken from it at the present day, but it is 
said to be actually let out, by the hour, at Rome, to such as 
wish to take impressions from it. 
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It has been already observed, that earliness of impression 
and goodness of impression are not convertible terms. It 
happens occasionally that prints, which are, unquestionably, 
early impressions, are, nevertheless, not good impressions. 
This may arise from any one or other of various accidents ; 
from their being printed on paper of bad quality, or with ink 
of bad colour or consistency ; or from some failure, fault, or 
accident in the printing. At the beginning of the art, there 
was, probably, no rolling-press, or, if there were, it was not 
worked with such precision and certainty as it is in modem 
days. 

It is not ascertained when, or in what country, the rolling- 
press was invented. There exist impressions taken in old 
times from the same plate, some of which appear to be printed 
by the press, and others by hand, that is, by laying the paper 
on the plate, and rolling or rubbing the back of it ; and this 
is the mode in which, at this day, wood-engravers generally 
take their first proofs. There are instances of the same artist 
employing both methods ; hence it happens, that of some few 
ancient prints there are, what may be called, two editions. 
Examples of this occur in the works of Nicoletto de Modena, 
Antonio da Brescia, and Andrea Mantegna. 

Sometimes a print appears with what is called a " shake," 
which is occasioned by any accidental movement of the paper 
during the operation of printing, and which produces a sort 
of doubling in every part. This appearance of doubling may 
be occasioned by the imperfection of the rolling-press, or the 
imperfect skill of the printer, or from one or other of these 
imperfections having . made it necessary to pass the plate 
through the press twice. Sometimes the pressure has acted 
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unequally, printing stronger in some parts than in others ; 
sometimes the workman has neglected to wipe the copper 
sufficiently, or with proper caution. 

A crease or fold in the paper is also of common occur- 
rence ; and, still more common, little unevennesses, occasioned 
by specks of dust, straw, or other extraneous matter, becoming 
accidentally bedded in the substance of the paper at the time 
of its manufactory. If a hair happen to be in the paper, it 
often comes away in the printing, and, having intercepted the 
ink, leaves white the place where it lay, in the shape of a 
curved or irregular, wriggling line. Sometimes white specks 
appear ; these are, probably, occasioned by small globules of 
air getting confined under the ink on the inking of the plate, 
and which, by the warmth communicated by the chafing-dish, 
explode, and blow ofi" the ink which confined them. When 
these white lines or specks happen in a mass of dark shadow, 
they attract the eye, and are very unpleasant; and it is a 
common and unobjectionable practice to touch them with 
colour, as near the tint of the ink as may be. The well- 
printing was considered by the old engravers to be of such 
importance, that many of them were themselves the printers. 
Bembrandt is known to have had a rolling-press in his own 
house, and there is reason to believe this was a common 
practice, and, among more ancient artists, was probably uni- 
versal. The quality of the paper, even when the best of the 
sort is used, very frequently makes considerable diflference in 
the effect of a print. Many artists, Bembrandt especially, 
were in the habit of taking their early proofs on what is called 
India paper. It w£W, probably, manufactured in China. It 
is a paper of a thick substance, but of very fine silky texture, 
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and of a wann colour ; it seems to have the quality of im- 
bibing the ink much better than paper of any other description, 
and in most instances, but not without exceptions, impressions 
taken upon it have certainly a very decided advantage. It has 
the further very valuable peculiarity of not being subject to 
mildew. 

Next to impression is to be regarded the condition of the 
print. The generality of ancient prints are found to be 
wholly, or in great measure, denuded of their margin. This 
is so usual, that the circumstance of having any margin left, 
though but an eighth of an inch, enhances the value of the 
print. No one would venture to subject himself to be charged 
with what connoisseurs and dealers would consider such 
Gothic barbarity as the cutting off or diminishing an iota of 
margin of any print, even of a modern print, of importance, 
while in the portfoUo, even though the margin be some 
inches wide ; but the margin, if any be left, of an ancient 
print, is a sanctuary : it is measured, when spoken of in cata- 
logues, by lines, or tenths of an inch ; and a genuine collector 
would as soon think of cutting a print in half as of depriving 
it of a hair's breadth of its remainder of margin. So im- 
portant is this possession of margin, that it is not unusual to 
find a false margin substituted where a print has been close 
shaven. This is done by ingeniously inlaying the print in a 
sheet of paper of corresponding colour, texture, and sub- 
stance. This is often very adroitly performed ; the very im- 
print is imitated of the sunken line formed by the edges of 
the copper, under the heavy pressure of the rolling-press, and 
a nice examination is sometimes necessary to detect the 
imposition. 
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There are, nevertheless, persons who venture to set at 
defiance the canon of the law-givers of vertu, and boldly 
declare that the appearance of a print is actually improved by 
being shorn close, and mounted, as the custom is, on a sheet 
of stifi* paper ; and, certainly, there must once have been a 
whole people of collectors, who came to the determination 
that this was so, and acted upon it with unflinching con- 
stancy, leaving us the effect, now so universally appearing, of 
their unsparing shears. Whether the practice was prevalent 
elsewhere may be a question, but we are obliged to confess 
that we know that the EngUsh collectors, of half a century 
back, were in the habit of cutting down all their prints to 
within the plate mark. After all, it still remains a fair 
question, as matter of taste, whether, considered in itself, the 
cutting off a margin be so barbarous as now esteemed, or 
whether it do not enable the print to be set off to better 
advantage ? 

Another important matter is to be careful that the print be 
free from the effect of accident. It should be seen that it is 
clear from grease-spot, droppings of wax, finger-marks of oil 
or varnish, which often occur where the impression happens 
to have formed subject of study for a painter in oil, and from 
other stain or soil. 

It may, perhaps, be thought superfluous to notice such 
things as these, because they may be supposed to be suffi- 
ciently obvious to every purchaser, so that he cannot need to 
be cautioned to avoid them. But this is not quite so ; unless 
actually looked for, they may often escape notice. Amid the 
general admiration of the print, the interest created by the 
subject, the attention to its more important qualities, and, 
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sometinies, the eagerness to obtain possession, little soils and 
imperfections may fail to attract the eye, especially if expe- 
dients have been resorted to to conceal them ; and it is well, 
therefore, to impress, on the young collector, the necessity of 
having his attention ever awcJce to this point. 

It must be observed, however, though this may, perhaps, 
startle the reader, that an appearance of dirtiness is not 
always objectionable, but the contrary. There is occasionally 
a smearing on a print, which is a characteristic of an early 
impression. This is what is called by the French " fond 
sale." It is occasioned by the engraving having been made 
on a copper-plate imperfectly burnished, or, perhaps, not at 
all. In the course of working off impressions the plate gets 
smoothed down ; but, meanwhile, the rougher surface of the 
copper retains thin portions of ink, which print off with the 
rest, and shew like a dirty wash or smearing. Rembrandt's 
Mill, his large unfinished St. Jerome, and many others that 
might be named, afford instances of this, the earliest impres- 
sions being the dirtiest. 

A print is always considered depreciated by being what is 
called " laid down ;" that is, by having a piece of paper pasted 
at the back, as if by way of strengthening it. The first idea 
suggested by this is, that there were certain damages which 
rendered this necessary, and a rigorous examination, against 
the light, takes plax;e to ascertain the place and extent of 
these. Whether there be any such or not, or whether the 
laying down has been from mere want of judgment or over 
care, which may be the case, still the circumstance is con- 
sidered sufiScient to authorize suspicion, and all suspicion 
tends to depreciation of value. 
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To have been cleaned or repaired, is another circumstance 
that prejudices a print in the eye of a collector. The cleaning 
of a print is sometimes performed by chemical means, and 
where these are resorted to, great experience, judgment, and 
care are necessary in the operation ; and, however nicely it 
may be performed, yet, if there has been much to do, the ex- 
perienced eye will perceive, from the general appearance, tone, 
and colour, that the print has been submitted to this process. 
It generally roughens the surface of the paper, and givds it a 
sort of impoverished or sickly appearance ; and, although it is 
said not to injure the print, yet, unless it be done so as to 
escape detection or suspicion, it certainly does injure the 
print; for even admitting, which, however, cannot be admitted, 
that it may do no actual detriment to it as a work of art, yet 
it does depreciate it as an article of marketable value. 

Very great, nay, wonderful, ingenuity has at times been 
exercised in repairing prints. If part of the surface, for in- 
stance, has been abraded, or even a piece of the print torn 
away, there are artists, if such they can be called, who contrive 
to supply, with pen and ink, the defective parts, imitating the 
colour of the printing ink and the line of the graver with such 
accuracy, that a magnifying- glass is frequently required to 
detect the imposition ; detected, however, it ever must be, if 
sufficient scrutiny be exercised. 

Another artifice to be guarded against, in the selection of a 
specimen of engraving, is washing over with Indian ink or 
colour. This is a practice often adopted with middling or 
pretty good impressions of fine prints. When judiciously and 
well performed, it has the efiect of making the impression 
appear stronger and fuller. Although, to an eye of little 
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experience or insufficient judgment, the print may appear 
improved by this operation, still the proprietor of it must feel 
that he has not the satisfaction of possessing the work in the 
same state in which it came from .the hand of the engraver. 
This washing is sometimes employed to imitate the burr which 
has been spoken of. 

Another practice is to improve eflFect by the application of 
printer's ink. A certain Frenchman has obtained great, but 
not very enviable, celebrity, by his method of making faint 
impressions appear like strong ones, by actually going over 
every line of the print with a hair pencil and colour, strength- 
ening, in due proportion, every part. We have often thought 
that it would be a curious speculation for gentlemen fond of 
statistical calculations, to estimate what proportion of the skill 
and industry of mankind is employed for honest, and what for 
dishonest purposes. 

But all these tricks are unable to endure the ordeal of an 
attentive examination by an^experienced connoisseur, and a 
print, vamped up in any mannej, is at once cast aside by a 
careful collector, for it is not possible to know, without an 
expense of much time and pains, how many or how great 
imperfections or defects may be concealed under the lalse face 
given ; and where once trickery is disclosed, suspicion may 
warrantably be indulged to any extent. 

In enumerating the points to be attended to in the selection 
of specimens, there is one matter which has not been adverted 
to, because it is to be assumed, but which may, however, be 
briefly mentioned ; namely, that the print be an impression 
taken from the original plate, engraved by the master whose 
work it professes, to be, and not from any plate engraved in 
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imitati<Jh of it. Such impressions are called, as they strictly 
are, copies ; and these are somedn^es so ingeniously executed, 
that much experience is necessary to distinguish them from 
the originals, unless opportunity be given of direct comparison 
the one -with the other. 

There is a book, which will be further noticed hereafter, the 
" Peintre-Graveur," by Bartsch, in which the author has, for 
the benefit of future collectors, given the result of a most 
laborious examination of all the prints by the artists of whose 
works he treats, with the copies which exist of them ; all of 
which copies he enumerates and describes ; and he has taken 
the pains to compare, minutely and accurately, every line of 
the original with every line of the copy, and has noted down 
the deviations so far as is sufficient to discover, and proclaim 
some characteristic token of recognition and detection. In 
many cases, the difference detected and thus proclaimed is so 
exceedingly slight as not to be discernible, even when pointed 
out, unless by a very sharp sight or with a 'glass. He has not 
only noted these down, but has also, in his book, given prints 
on an enlarged scale of the parts wherein the variation is, 
shewing precisely in what it consists. 

Copies of two examples, from these plates of Bartsch, are 
given in the vignette at the head of this chapter. The first of 
the three little weathercocks is an accurate enlarged copy of a 
small vane that surmounts a building, in a print by Albert 
Durer, called " the Nativity;'* and the other two shew, on an 
enlarged scale also, the variation made, in this feiture, in 
two different copies of this print. The size of the plate is 
about seven inches by five. ' It is full of minute work ; the 
little weathercock is, in dimension, scarcely one-twentieth of 
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an inch square, so that the vaxiation, shewn in the enlarged 
copy, is, in the original, scarcely perceptible, except with a 
magnifying- glass. The other specimen in the vignette is one 
of the talons of the left fore paw of the lion in the print, also 
by Albert Durer, of " St. Jerome in the room," a print nearly 
ten inches high by more than seven wide, and entirely filled 
with almost microscopic tooling. Here, again, the variation, 
pointed out by the enlarged copy, is, in the original, hardly 
discernible by an average unassisted sight. 

The distinguishing marks, which have been thus recorded 
between original prints and the most accurate copies of them, 
are generally borne in mind and pointed out by dealers and 
collectors ; but, after all, they are not very frequently resorted 
to as of practical use, because there are very few copies but 
which, after some experience, are readily known from their 
originals by their general appearance, independent of their 
specific tokens. Besides copies, we may just mention another 
thing, which we certainly have known, though very rarely, to 
be sold and bought as a genuine print : we mean counter- 
proofs. This term implies an impression, taken, not from the 
copper-plate, but from a print already taken from it. It is 
effected by laying, on a fine strong impression, immediately 
that it comes from the press, a fair sheet of wet paper, and 
passing both between the rollers. The first original im- 
pression now acts, in a degree, the part of the copper, 
throwing off, on the plain paper, its superfluous ink, and 
giving an impression of itself, which consequently shews the 
reverse way, and, as may well be supposed, is much fainter 
than a print taken from the copper, and this is called a 
** counter-proof." A person, who knows the print, cannot be 
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deceived by this, because of the reversing, all that is on the 
right hand in the original print being on the left hand in 
this counterproof, and vice versd ; but an inexperienced col- 
lector, and to whom the print is unknown, may certainly be 
deceived by it. 

We cannot close a chapter, in which ingenious copies of 
fine works have been alluded to, without noticing a specimen 
of modern talent in this department. Great interest and 
well-merited admiration have been recently excited by an 
etching, executed by a young lady amateur, but not published. 
It is highly creditable to her taste and talent, being so excel- 
lent a copy of " Rembrandt's Mill," that none but skilful 
judges are able to distinguish it from the original. 




CHAPTER IV. 



OF PRICES OF PRINTS. 



The next matter requiring attention is the value of the 
print, or the price to which a collector should limit his bid- 
ding at an auction, or consent to pay in a shop. Pity it is 
that the elegant pursuits of the intellect cannot be indulged 
without the necessity of being contaminated with the mer- 
cenary consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence. But so 
it is ; all prudent persons will confine their indulgences within 
the sure compass of their means, and will take pains to ascer- 
tain at how low a rate an object may be attainable, and by 
what mode it may be obtained at the lowest price ; and even 
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he, whose superfluities make it of little importance whether 
he give less or more for that on which he has set his mind, is 
still unwilling to allow himself to fall under the imputation of 
having been duped, or as being deficient in the knowledge 
and prudence which is implied in the having made purchases 
at fair prices. 

In the generality of marketable articles, there are certain 
principles which govern the price, and afford correct criterions 
to the purchaser by which to judge of the value. In a pair of 
shoes or a portfolio, we have, for data, the worth of the 
material, the leather or the pasteboard ; we can estimate the 
value of the time and labour employed, and the reasonable 
per-centage profit to the seller ; and these combined give, with 
sufficient accuracy, the price which the purchaser ought to pay. 
The like assistances are extended to any manufactory, and 
even to the manufactory, (begging pardon of literature and 
the arts for using such a term as applied to them,) even to the 
manufactory of the publications of the day, whether of art or 
letters. 

The publisher employs a painter to paint a subject ; he 
pays him a specific agreed sum for his work, or he pays a 
specific agreed sum for a picture already painted, or for tlie 
privilege of engraving and publishing such a picture ; he then 
makes his agreement with the engraver ; the price is governed 
by the time and labour which must be necessarily occupied in 
the work ; that time and labour bearing a price proportionate 
to the reputation of the artist: the cost of printing and of 
paper, the allowance to the trade, the profit to himself, all 
form items capable of exact calculation; and the probable 
extent of the public demand may also be judged of by such 
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as are conversant, by experience, with the pubhc taste. The 

proper price at which the print should be charged comes out | 

from the result of these combined calculations, with a cer- \ 

tainty and accuracy which admits not of much deviation, j 

because every other publisher is competent to estimate the 

thing, and to judge how far the publication price is just or 

excessive. 

Independent, however, of all this, the very circimistance of 
having a known publication price is, at all times, a criterion ; 
and, when connected with the knowledge of circumstances 
attaching to the print, the popularity of it, or the reverse, and 
the quantity of impressions taken, is a full and sufficient 
guide. But, with respect to the works of by- gone artists of 
by-gone times, no such data exist, no such criterion is 
afforded. The price varies, from time to time, and is, from 
time to time, fixed by other circumstances than such as 
govern in the other case : namely, by the fashion of the day; 
by the fancy that may be prevalent for the works of this or 
that artist ; by the comparative rarity, or abundance, of his 
works in general, or of this or that work in particular ; and 
the intrinsic excellence, or want of merit, ever ought, and, we 
trust, with judicious collectors, ever will be, a make- weight; 
though it cannot be concealed that this, which is entitled to 
be the most important item in the estimate, has frequently 
been the least considered. 

One would hope, and indeed expect, that the artists, whose 
works are of the acknowledged greatest excellence, would 
always be in the greatest repute; and there is, perhaps, 
ground to flatter ourselves, that we are approaching towards a 
better system, in this respect, than has heretofore prevailed. 
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But this has not been the case in times past. There has 
generally been some one ancient artist, or some two or three 
among ancient artists, who have been the favourite of the 
period ; and that without any good reason assignable or dis- 
coverable, unless, indeed, the accidental circumstance of some 
one collector, with a deep purse, and not always a commen- 
surate taste, happening to take a fancy to some given en- 
graver, and buying ravenously all works by his hand that 
might be brought to the hammer, and thus naturally raising 
the price. In a rising market all are buyers; the demand 
for all the works of this one artist increases, and possibly 
without any respect to any intrinsic excellence in himself, or 
any comparative excellence among his different works, or to 
other governing principle, other than the more or less frequent 
occurrence of such or such a print in the market. 

This, for instance, was, some years ago, the case with 
Hollar. Nothing was heard of but " a Hollar." Now, Hollar 
is an artist of the seventeenth century, ranking in the English 
school from having chiefly practised in this country ; of very 
superlative mechanical skill; a most faithful delineator of 
what was placed before him ; but that is all. He displays 
none of the higher qualities of the art, invention, imagination, 
composition, chiaroscuro, effect. At the present day, the works 
of Bembrandt stand the prime favourite of collectors; There 
has never, indeed, been a time when this artist was not highly 
prized; he has endured while others have passed away. 
Although these men are long since deaf to praise and dis- 
praise, yet it is still invidious to compare one with another, 
because each may have his patron among present collectors, 
and we would not willingly offend predilections. But no one, 
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who is unshackled by prepossessions, can well refuse to concur 
in the opinion, that a rage for the works of Rembrandt is 
more to the credit of the taste of the age, than a rage for the 
works of Hollar, or any such engraver. 

Although there are extraneous circumstances that have 
contributed to raise the Rembrandt market, such, especially, 
as the determination evinced, by certain great collectors in the 
native country of that artist, to acquire the finest of his pro- 
ductions at any price ; yet, when, coupled with this popularity 
of Rembrandt, we find sought after, with almost equal avidity, 
other first-rate original artists of the same school, Ostade, 
Berghem, Du Jardin ; and, beyond these, a more scientific, 
and, heretofore, less understood and more neglected class, the 
greatest engravers of the Italian school, Marc Antonio, and 
his scholars, most of whom are most able and excellent, not 
in the mechanical part of the art merely, but in its higher 
qualities ; attractive by the science displayed, rather than by 
beauties congenial to popular taste; we cannot but hope 
that the eera is arriving, when intrinsic excellence shall become | 

the object of acquisition, and that much of what has been the ! 

reproach of collectors, as well in this as in other departments, I 

will be discountenanced, and made to yield to a more reason- 
able judgment. 

But, to return. Wanting all legitimate data by which a 
purchaser might inform himself whereabouts he ought to fix 
the limit to his bidding for a print which he desires to possess, 
what criterion remains, it may be asked, whereby the young 
collector may be guided ? There is, in truth, no criterion but 
experience, and this he has not; and, therefore, he has no 
resource but in a reliance on the good faith of competent 
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advisers. He must, at present, rest on this ; he must, until 
he can obtain experience for himself, purchase or beg the 
fruit of the experience which others have acquired ; he must, 
indeed, use this resource, not only in the article of price, but 
also, until experienced in other matters, in all other the 
essential articles; in the distinguishing an original from a 
copy, in judging of the earliness of impression, the goodness 
of impression, the freedom from reparation, cleaning, washing. 

And here it is due to the dealers in ancient prints, of whom 
there are not in all London above half-a-dozen, to say that, 
generally speaking, a young collector, having no competent 
private friend to resort to, may rely on their honourable 
dealing; and it will be his most prudent plan, instead of 
assuming to judge for himself, in which case he is sure 
speedily to betray his ignorance, to at once declare his in- 
competence, and his intention to rely on the printseller ; and 
he will find, as we think, that his confidence will not be 
abused. It must not be concealed, that the experience requi- 
site to enable an aspirant to go alone is very considerable, 
and, indeed, there are few persons, even among old collectors, 
who venture, in all cases, to act wholly on their own 
judgment. 

With respect to price, which is the immediate subject 
before us, it is customary for amateurs and for dealers to 
preserve the catalogues of all important sales of prints that 
take place by auction, with notices of the price which each 
print fetched. To the inexperienced it may appear, that a 
stock of catalogues thus marked would be, in great measure, 
equivalent to personal experience, and form a sufficient guide 
for even a mere novice, as in the parallel case of book cata- 
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logues, to venture unaBsisted into the shop or the auction- 
room. But this is very far from being the case ; such marked \ 
catalogues are, indeed, of some, though but limited, utility to ' 
those who already have experience, but are of no use what- 
ever, in a general way, to those who have not. There is one 
use, and one only, which it is obvious may be, now and then, 
made of them, and that is, when any given print, brought 
under the hammer to-day, is declared and known to be the 
same identical impression that was sold, at such a time, in 
such a collection. A reference to the priced catalogue of that I 
sale shews what price this same impression then brought, and 
thus affords a criterion by which any one, who knows no 
more than whether the market has risen or fallen since, may 
tolerably judge for himself what sum he may venture to bid. 

With this sole exception, the priced catalogue is of little or 
no value, and certainly of none, unless to such as can read 
with the eye of old experience. They are of utility in the 
mass, as indicating, generally, the rise or fall in the market 
of the prints at large of any given artist, or of any given 
school or class ; but, as regarding any single individual spe- 
cimen, the assistance they afford is at best very limited and 
uncertain. This will readily become apparent by bringing to 
recollection the various circumstances that combine to fix the 
true value of any given print ; the quahties, namely, that have 
been before enumerated ; earliness of impression, goodness of 
impression, and condition ; and to which must, on this oc- 
casion, be added comparative rarity, together with another 
circumstance of a certain importance, and which may be 
called pedigree, and consists in the marks that may appear on 
the print, of its having passed through the hands of collectors 
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of eminence. This matter will be again adverted to ; suffice 
it, at present, to observe, by way of explanation, that collec- 
tors were formerly, and, indeed, are at present, in the practice 
of setting on their prints their name, or initials, or other 
marks of proprietorship. The circumstance of any such mark 
{^pearing on a print can, indeed, be stated in a catalogue ; 
but it is of little value unless in connexion with other qualities, 
which the catalogue cannot give. 

Again, it might be supposed that a series of catalogues, and 
a comparison of them, one with another, might aflford a tole- 
rable guide on the point of comparative rarity ; and that any 
person consulting them might see for himself, whether such 
or such a print were of constant occurrence, or but rare ap- 
pearance. But neither will this resort be very available. It 
is not often that a collection is brought to sale which professes 
to contain, or which displays a determination in the proprietor 
to acquire, the complete works of any master. There may, 
therefore, be several prints of no importance, which he may not 
have troubled himself to seek, and, not having met with to 
his liking, may not have oared to obtain ; while, at; the same 
time, he will probably have made a point of obtaining all 
which are of most importance, and, especially, of most rarity. 
To come, therefore, to the conclusion that, because, in such a 
collection, such a print is wanting, it must needs be rare, 
might be very erroneous. 

There is, then, apart from experience, no means of ascer- 
taining this quaUty of rarity, except in cases where publications 
exist professedly giving information on the subject, other 
than by the notices to this effect in auctioneers' catalogues, 
which are very deceptive guides : or, by assuming that the 
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print has this quality, by reason of the high price it may have 
brought. But we have already observed that many other con- 
siderations, besides rarity, enter into the ascertainment of 
price, and combine to regulate it ; and, if the inexperienced be 
thus at fault in the one quality of rarity, he must be greatly 
more so on the other points which aflFect price, since these are 
not to be estimated, except by actual comparison of one print 
with another. Earity, although, indeed, a comparative quality, 
is not such a one as requires personal inspection or ocular 
comparison with any other ; on the contrary, such inspection 
gives no information on this point, the precise degree of 
rarity may be told in words. But, be a print as rare as it 
may, it may still, notwithstanding this one quality, be worth 
little or nothing, and that solely by reason of circumstances, 
of which no notice is taken in the catalogue, or can be with 
sufficient accuracy. It may be a worn-out impression, or a 
bad impression, or washed, or damaged, stained, mended ; as 
to all which, the catalogue would be prudently silent. 

In looking over priced catalogues, one perpetually finds 
prints thqj;, for anything that appears in the catalogue, ought 
to sell for ten or twenty pounds, set down as having been 
sold for as many shilhngs; and we infer, and rightly, that 
there was some defect that the catalogue could not, or would 
not, give intimation of. If the young collector, having intent 
to purchase a print which he sees in an advertised sale, con- 
sult his marked catalogues, thinking to ascertain the average 
price of this print, he may, perhaps, find the price of the 
several impressions varying as much as has been said ; some, 
perhaps, selhng for no more shillings than others bring 
pounds. He will be perplexed, and at a loss, and inclined to 
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throw aside his hoped assistants in despair and disgust ; and 
this will continue to be a riddle to him, until he shall have 
discovered the vast dijfference of value between a first-rate im- 
pression and a poor one, and the infinite gradations of esti- 
mation at which the same print may be set, according to its 
goodness of impression, state, and condition. In fine, he must 
attain a knowledge of these qualities of prints, and an ability 
to judge of them, as well as experience of their value in all 
their gradations, before he venture to buy, on his own judg- 
ment, anything of much importance ; and, unless he be content 
to place himself in the hands of others, he will do well to 
forbear attempting to add such to his collection, until he has 
made such progress in collecting as shall have furnished him 
with the necessary experience. 

It is a common habit of collectors to attend the auction 
sales of prints ; but there is a certain temptation in a sale- 
room, and a certain excitement which stimulates that tempta- 
tion, which make it absolutely dangerous for any one, who is 
not of the most phlegmatic disposition, or who has not been 
made callous by long practice, or become apathetic by the 
years rolled over his head, to indulge his curiosity or idle 
away an hour in this amusing occupation. Old collectors are 
aware of this, and, though they may attend, they are not very 
frequently seen to bid. It will often happen, indeed, that 
there is nothing to tempt them ; but, if otherwise, their most 
usual course is to commission a print-dealer to bid for them. 
A careful inspection of the lots worthy of attention takes 
place on the previous view-day, and a deliberate consultation 
then determines for what lots to bid, and up to what price. 

Now, this prudent course of jjrocedure implies two things. 
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which the young collector may convert into maxims of much 
practical use. It impUes, first, that the experienced collector 
thinks it wise to ascertain beforehand what he really wants, 
and to bid for nothing that he does not want ; and, next, that 
he considers it necessary to take precaution against being 
excited, by the feverish atmosphere of a sale-room, to bid, for 
what he does want, a higher sum than calm consideration 
would justify. 

Armed with a determination to adhere to these two maxims, 
our tyro may, with safety, amuse himself with attending sales, 
and we rather advise it, for he may derive improvement from 
the practice. Generally speaking, he may readily discover 
who the sitters are around the table ; he will find them to be, 
for the most part, men of the first judgment and greatest 
experience in their line as dealers or collectors ; he will soon 
perceive that the same faces, and rarely any others, make 
their appearance again and again ; he will, perhaps, court a 
sort of acquaintance with some of these persons, and, at any 
rate, he will hear their remarks as the lots are handed round, 
and may gradually, and almost imperceptibly, acquire much 
information from observations dropped in his hearing; he 
will also acquire a practice of eye, and hence, improvement in 
his taste, by the constant passing under his view of fine speci- 
mens of art. 

Some of these observations respecting auctions tend to 
enforce the prudence of determining, at the outset, upon one 
given line of collecting, to the exclusion of all others ; and, 
we will add, that the narrower this line is the better, for it 
can, at any time, be extended or widened, when acquired ex- 
perience make safe its enlargement. 
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If, on the other hand, the young collector decline to pursue 
any system, or confine himself to any department exclusively, 
and begin by eagerly making miscellaneous purchases, pur- 
posing to arrange all so soon as he shall become possessed of 
an indiscriminate number sufficient to make arrangement 
necessary ; if he trust himself to bid at sales, because a pretty 
print is selling for a few shillings, or a large lot of prints, 
that cannot but be cheap, as he thinks, at the money ; or, if 
he drop in at shops without knowing what to ask for, and 
allow himself to be tempted, or, rather make temptation for 
himself, by looking through any folios that may happen to lie 
on the counter ; he will assuredly find, at his year s end, or so 
soon after as the scales fall from his eyes, that he has got 
together a multitude of prints, falling under almost every 
conceivable class, and so dispersed among all as to amount to 
very little in any one, and certainly not making anything like 
a desirable collection of any description ; and the probability 
is, that, in all this assemblage, there will be nothing really 
good. 

Ancient prints, of much esteem, are rarely to be met with 
fortuitously; they must be specifically sought for; they do 
not frequently appear in a shop window, nor do they often 
remain any great length of time in a printseller's hands. A 
dealer knows the difierent lines which his customers have 
elected ; knows, pretty accurately, what they have got, and what 
they want. Whenever, therefore, an important print happens 
to fall into a dealer's hands, he can pretty well judge who will 
be his customer for it ; he, at once, sends it to this person, or 
invites him to come and see it; and he will, if possible, 
reserve it for him, and will certainly not seek to sell it, but 
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keep it out of public sight, until his customer has had the 
refusal of it. 

It often occurs, at a public sale, that a large number of 
prints is huddled together in one lot, none of them having 
been thought of sufficient value singly to ensure a bidding. 
It will sometimes happen, by the inadvertence or ignorance of 
tlie auctioneer or catalogue-maker, that some one rare print 
will have slipped, unobserved, into such a lot ; and if a print- 
dealer espy this, he will buy the whole lot for the sake of this 
one print alone. The rarity will immediately be placed in the 
arranged foUo, or dispatched to its anticipated destination ; 
while all the rest of the lot go into the mass of miscellaneous 
rubbish, with which every dealer becomes, now and then, by 
such means as these, encumbered; and a chance customer, 
who merely wants to collect prints, but knows not what, and 
only requires to be tempted, is regarded as a god-send ; and 
he may assure himself that, on such occasions, he may acquire 
great accessions to his collection of what he will consider 
prodigious bargains. 

To a person not accustomed to the business of collecting 
ancient prints, it may appear a very easy matter for a man, with 
plenty of money in his pocket, to at once possess himself of 
all that he may desire to have. Money, it is said, can pur- 
chase anything, but this must be with one limitation, namely, 
that this '' anything" is to be purchased. In almost all the 
departments that have been spoken of, of ancient prints, there 
are many that may be readily met with ; others that may also 
be readily met with, but not readily with the necessary qualifi- 
cations as to state and condition ; others there are of rare 
occurrence so unfrequently coming into the market, that a 
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print-dealer, to whom an order may be given to procure an 
impression, may be employed for years in seeking, before an 
opportunity be afforded of obtaining it; and, beyond this, 
there are others of which but two or three, or, it may be, 
one impression, is known to exist. 

We have sometimes been amused with the sight of an order 
received by a London printseller, from some ignorant innocent 
in the country, who had suddenly taken a fancy to collect 
prints, desiring to have sent down to him, immediately, a 
number of engravings, according to a list enclosed, this list 
comprising a selection of the very rarest prints known, those, 
in short, which are so rare, as to have been the subject of 
special description in some book or catalogue, which the 
would-be customer happens to have met with or been studying. 
The printseller must smooth his answer as best he may, 
aware himself that it would be scarce possible, during a whole 
life, to make up the collection required ; and as to some of 
the specimens, not at all. 

It is customary with collectors to seek to improve their 
portfoUos, not by additions only, but by exchanges. On 
meeting, at any time, with a better impression of a print of 
which he already has an indifferent impression, or a print in 
better condition than one which he has in poor condition, he 
will exchange, parting with the one, and buying the other ; 
and it is customary with the dealers to take back any print, 
purchased of them, at the price which had been paid for it, 
on the customer taking, at the price now marked, the better 
specimen in exchange. This custom answers the object of 
both parties. Generally speaking, ancient prints rise in 
price, for reasons which will be adverted to hereafter. The 
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printseller^ therefore^ obtains the returned print at the old 
price, and the collector pays no more for his new acquisition 
than the fair price of the day. It has, moreover, this advan- 
tage to the printseller, it encourages the collector to purchase, 
since the hesitation which he might feel at buying anything of 
an inferior description is removed by the assurance that, 
whenever opportunity arises, he may, without loss, amend it. 

There will, however, be exceptions to this, arising from 
circumstances to which all markets are subject, especially 
fashion of the day. A whole class may possibly degenerate 
in value, instead of improving, by reason of some changes in 
public fancy. This occurred a few years ago in the large class 
of British portraits. A fancy for collecting these arose from 
the Rev. James Grainger's " Biographical History of England," 
published in 1775. Horace Walpole observes, in one of his 
letters — " We have at present a rage for prints of English 
portraits ; lately I assisted a clergyman in compiling a cata- 
logue of them. Since this publication, scarce heads in books, 
not worth threepence, will sell for five guineas." 

This led to a practice of illustrating printed books, and 
many persons set about collecting the engraved portraits of 
every individual named or referred to in some given work 
which they had resolved to illustrate ; a history of London, 
a Grainger, a Clarendon, &c. The price of this class of prints 
became, in consequence, higher and higher ; and, as the fancy 
ceased or the rage cooled, they gradually subsided again, so 
that at this day many a print of this class may be had for 
twenty shillings that would heretofore have cost three or four 
pounds. 

It should be recollected, however, that the great majority 
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of this class of prints are, so far as regards the English school 
at least, most wretched performances as works of art, not 
worthy of the name. If the works of Faithome, Hollar, 
Passe, Houhraken, and one or two others, be excepted, the 
rest are, as specimens of art, actually valueless. These, there- 
fore, in truth, never had real value; nothing but a con- 
ventional value ; scarcely the value derived from historical 
interest, for very many of them are but imaginary portraits, 
and few bear any evidence of being the actual resemblance of 
the person professed to be portrayed. 

The circumstance, which has been referred to, of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining certain prints, and the variations in the 
degree of perfection, in earliness of impression, and in excel- 
lence of condition, conspire to assist in enhancing the pleasure 
of the pursuit. A certain proportion of a collection, in any 
given class, is obtained with comparative readiness ; after this, 
the acquisitions come at intervals only, the progress towards 
completion becomes slower and slower, the interest is kept 
alive by the constantly watching for opportunities of amend- 
ment, and of the addition of rarities. Purchases being few 
and far between, the expense, if considered as spread over the 
period, is but small ; and the pursuit, pleasing as it is, may 
be made the occupation of all the leisure of a long life. 

Before dismissing the subject of the present chapter, we 
will mention a few facts, which may be called records of the 
auction-room, and which will serve to illustrate some of the 
observations made in the preceding pages. They are also 
interesting in themselves, as shewing, on the one hand, the 
increased and increasing estimation, in the mind of the 
public, of works of real merit, indicating, as it is hoped, not 
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only improvement in the general taste, but also a more ex- 
tensive difiusion of the love of the finest art; and, on the 
other hand, shewing, unfortunately, that vdth the wheat will 
still grow the tares ; that folly is ever, more or less, an ingre- 
dient in all human pursuits ; and that the ridicule, of which 
we spoke at the offset, to which a collector is frequently 
obnoxious, will never be disappointed in its search for a 
subject to. point at. 

The highest price which any single print has produced, at 
a public sale in England, and probably anywhere else, is 
three hundred guineas. This was in the year 1824, at the 
sale of Sir Mark Sykes's collection. The print was an im- 
pression of a work in niello, by Maso Finiguerra ; the subject 
is the Madonna and Child, inthroned, and surrounded with 
angels and saints. The late Mr. Young Ottley, afterwards 
the curator of the prints in the British Museum, met with 
this print, accidentally, at Rome, where he purchased it for a 
mere trifle. On his return to England, he sold it to this 
eminent collector, for about seventy pounds. 

Maso Finiguerra, be it remembered, is reputed to have 
been the original inventor of the art of taking impressions on 
paper from metal plates, a short account of which invention 
will be found in a future page ; the first inventor, in other 
words, of what is popularly, though incorrectly, called the art 
of engraving. A work by his hand is therefore of the 
greatest interest. Until the year 1797, it was not known that 
any impression of an engraving by him existed ; but, in that 
year, one was discovered by Zani, in the collection of the 
National Institute at Paris, and a most interesting account of 
this discovery, and the joy of the old gentleman on the 
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occasion, is given by himself in his history of the origin and 
progress of engraving, noticed hereafter under the title of 
" Materiali per servire," &o. 

The little print, of which we are speaking, is supposed to 
have been printed not later than the year 1445, and is, 
therefore, exceedingly valuable, even if regeurded as an object 
of antiquity merely, and a specimen of the very earUest 
infancy of the art. It was, moreover, at the time of its sale, 
considered to be unique ; another circumstance which added 
greatly to its value. However, more than one other im- 
pression have been discovered since. 

But it is not only for these secondary qualities of antiquity 
and rarity that this little print is estimable ; it has, in itself, 
great intrinsic beauty. The figures, of which there are no 
less than thirty, in a space of little more than four inches in 
height, by three inches wide, are drawn with great correctness 
and purity of style, judiciously varied in their attitudes, and 
so skilfully disposed, that it would be difficult to point out 
any composition of that age in which fulness and perspicuity 
are so happily united. It also evinces the greatest deUcacy 
of hand in the use of the burin. 

The increase in public estimation of the value of the very 
finest examples of the art, and firom which, it is hoped, may 
be inferred an increase of the public interest in such things, 
is exemplified in one of the most justly-admired plates of that 
wonderful artist, Rembrandt van Rhyn. 

The print, representing our Saviour healing the sick, is 
more generally known by the title of •* The Hundred Guilder," 
firom the circumstance of its having, in the lifetime of the 
artist, been sold for that sum, or about eight guineas of our 
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money. After some impressions were taken oflf from the 
plate, Rembrandt added a few cross-hatchings in one part, 
and thus occasioned the distinction, now become of great 
importance, of a first and second state of the plate. Of the 
first state, that, namely, without this additional shadowing, 
eight impressions, and no more, are known to exist. 

In 1809, at the sale of the collection of Mr. Hibbert, one 
of these first states, on India paper, sold for 41/. 9^. 6d. It 
remained with Mr. Esdaile, the purchaser, from that time 
until the sale of that gentleman's collection in 1840, when, 
being again brought under the hammer, it was purchased for 
a gentleman who had then lately commenced collecting, at 
231/.; and this was considered by no means a high price. 
Indeed, with regard to a print of this class, it is difficult to 
say what price is too high, for the bidder is buying great 
rarity, combined with great excellence. 

Of the eight first states known to exist, five are removed 
out of the market ; have taken the veil, as it were ; have 
retired out of this world of vicissitude, and are locked up in 
places whence is no deliverance ; two being in the British 
Museum, one in the Imperial Librtury at Vienna, one in the 
Boyal Collection at Amsterdam, and one in the Boyal Library 
at Paris. Of the remaining three, one is in the possession of 
Baron Verstalk, another of an EngUsh nobleman, and the 
third is in the collection of the gentleman just referred to as 
the purchaser of Mr. Esdaile's impression. 

But, independent of rarity, this print is inestimable as a 
work of art. It is a specimen of the inimitable artist's ability 
in copper, which, of itself alone, well justifies the remark that 
has been made, that Rembrandt's etchings are the rivals of 
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his pictures ; and it is gratifying to know, that it is not mere 
rarity that raises this print to so high a value, but that the 
intrinsic excellence and beauty of it has also its part in the 
enhancement. This is shewn by the circumstance, that the 
Hundred Guilder is even, in the after state, a print of very 
high price. At Mr. Pole Carew's sale, in 1835, a fine im- 
pression of this print, in this its second state, was bought, for 
an eminent titled collector, for 163/. 16*. 

An impression from this plate, as finished, is occasionally 
seen which approaches very near, and is, perhaps, quite equal 
in effect, to these rare first states ; and, indeed, this may well 
be the case, for no one will pretend to believe that there can 
be any perceptible difference, cateris paribus, between the last 
proof impression and the first impression after proofs. And 
again, although the first states are generally on India paper, 
many connoisseurs are of opinion that the Hundred Guilder 
is a print which shews better on plain paper. Like most of 
Bembrandt*s etchings, the tone is kept so low, that the still 
further lowering, produced by the tint of India paper, impairs, 
rather than improves, the effect. For such beauty and such 
perfection of art as are displayed in this exquisite print, or, we 
might almost say, picture, a collector of real taste will not 
consider any price too high which he can afford to pay. 

The portrait of "Advocate Tolling," by Rembrandt, is 
another print of very great rarity, but of such merit also, as 
to save our being driven to the conclusion, that rarity is the 
sole or chief occasion of its high value; and it is trusted, 
therefore, that the advance of its price, in modern times, is a 
proof of a more adequate appreciation by the public of the 
beauties which it displays. 
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At the sale of Mr. Hibbert's collection, in 1809, Mr. Pole 
Oarew bought an impression of this print at 56/. 14«. ; at the 
sale of Mr. Pole Oarew's collection, in 1835, this same im- 
pression was purchased, for Baron Verstalk, for 220/. There 
is an exceeding fine impression of this print, and in fine 
condition, in the British Museum, and the value, at this time, 
is considered to be above 800/. 

Again, a first state of a portrait, by this same artist, of 
" Coppenol," a writing-master, in not very good condition, 
was purchased, in 1886, by Baron Verstolk, for three hundred 
guineas, although a not inferior impression of the same state, 
and in very fine condition, had been sold, in 1798, for 
59/. 168. 

Another print by Rembrandt, a landscape, in which the 
characteristic of the first state is that a tower, which is in the 
background, is surmounted with a spire, fetched, at the sale 
of Mr. Barnard's collection, in 1798, three guineas only; but, 
partaking of the general rising into better estimation of fine 
prints, the same impression sold at M. Robert Dumesnil's 
sale, in 1886, for 54/. I2s. 

The portrait, by Rembrandt, called " the Little Coppenol," 
in its first state, and on India paper, sold, at Mr. Barnard's 
sale, in 1798, for five guineas ; but at the sale of Sir Thomas 
Barings collection, in 1831, it was bought by an amateur, 
well known as having printed a catalogue of his very choice 
collection, for 91/. 78. 

Hitherto, the instances brought of the higher value set by 
the pubUc, of late years, on fine engravings, have been drawn 
from the prints of one great artist only. But other eminent 
engravers have also felt the effect of the improvement of the 
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general taste, and of the spread of general interest ; and it is 
gratifying to be able to adduce examples of this, in the works 
of an artist of a severer school, and whose excellence is not of 
a description to be well appreciated by the many. We might 
notice several prints of the fine Italian artists, which have thus 
risen in estimation, but one shall suffice. The prints, by 
Marc Antonio, of the three ** Angles of the Famesina," which 
brought 08/. 14^. at the sale of Sir Mark Sykes collection, 
in 1824, had been purchased by that gentleman, about ten 
years before, at the Morley sale, for 16/. 

Like instances may be noted in the works of an artist of 
great merit in his way, but of another description, and one 
who has always been popular. The portrait of " Algernon, 
Earl of Northumberland," by Hollar, was bought by Mr. 
Townley, at the sale of Mr. Barnard's collection, in ] 798, for 
four guineas; when the same impression was ofiered to the 
public, at Mr. Townley s sale, in 1818, it was purchased, for 
the Royal Collection, for 25/. 10*. 

Hollar's portrait of the " Duke of Norfolk under an arch," 
was purchased, for Sir Mark Sykes, at the sale of Sir James 
Winter Lakes collection, in 1808, for 32/. 11*.; but, when 
the same impression came again into the market, on the sale 
of Sir Mark Sykes' collection, in 1824, it brought 68/. Again, 
at the same sale of Sir James Winter Lake's prints, in 1808, 
two unfinished portraits of " Lady Shirley," by Hollar, were 
sold respectively for seventeen guineas and ten guineas ; at 
Mr. Townley's sale, ten years afterwards, they brought 43/. Is, 
each. 

Sometimes an impression will acquire an extra value by 
reason of some peculiarity in it rendering it of singular 
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interest, such as when^ on an unfinished print, the unfinished 
part has been sketched in by the artist himself, his hand 
being recognised, or so considered to be, in his work. What 
satisfactory assurance there may be of this is another matter. 
Such a specimen, if well authenticated, is certainly a curiosity, 
and valuable in that respect ; and, beyond this, has such an 
interest, as aflfords a very reasonable and just ground for 
enhancement of price. We say, if well authenticated, for it is 
obvious that, in every instance of this sort, there must be 
more or less room for the same scepticism, which so generally 
attaches to pictures and drawings. There is often a strong 
disposition to claim, for a print, an adventitious value of this 
description, where there is little or no probability of its being 
due, and no just ground to attribute it. 

We have known more than one instance of a collector pur- 
chasing, at an auction, a very rare, fine, and high-priced 
print, and afterwards discovering, on a more minute ex- 
amination than he had before submitted it to, that its efiect 
had been heightened, in parts, by a wash of Indian ink or 
other colour. In such a case, the only resource of the unlucky 
purchaser is to persuade himself, and, which is more difficult, 
to prevail on others to believe, that the washing was performed 
by the hand of the artist himself, either the engraver or the 
painter ; and, if he be so fortunate as to succeed in this, he 
converts into an advantage what would else have been a dis- 
paragement. 

A head of Rembrandt, by himself, (No. 8 of Daulby's 
Catalogue,) having the body drawn in, by the engraver, in 
black chalk, was bought, for the late Duke of Buckingham, at 
Mr. Hibbert's sale, in 1809, for 5/. At the sale of his grace's 
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collection, in 1824, a celebrated English collector was the 
purchaser of it, at 68/. 1 1*. On the breaking up of the latter 
gentleman's cabinet, in 1841, this print was one, among 
many, which were selected for the British Museum, and it 
was priced at 105/. 

A comparison of these modern prices with the prices which 
the same works fetched in the lifetimes of the artists, would 
be matter of curiosity merely ; all circumstances being so dif- 
ferent, as to make any such reference valueless in other 
respects ; but where any record does happen to exist of the 
original price, it is interesting and amusing to note the 
difference. Thus, it has been already observed, that Rem- 
brandt's print of " Christ healing the sick" sold, in his time, 
for about eight guineas of our present money. 

But, to go back to a much earlier date, we have information 
of what Albert Durer was himself able to obtain for his en- 
gravings, as he pubhshed them. For his print of Adam and 
Eve, and it may well be assumed that it was an early, fine 
impression, and, being new, in best condition, and with all 
its original margin, he received, in the year 1620, as he him- 
self informs us, four stivers, a sum equal to about eighteen- 
pence of our present money. The set of sixteen prints, called 
" The Little Passion," sold for a sum equal to two shillings 
and threepence of our money ; and the- sets of his large wood- 
cuts, " The Apocalypse," " The Great Passion," and " The 
life of the Madonna," produced him six shillings each set. 
" The Eulenspeigel" of Lucas Van Leyden, now a very rare 
print, and worth, perhaps, when fine and in good state, about 
60/., was bought by Albert Durer, at Brussels, for a stiver, or 
fourpence halfpenny of our money. 
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But it is time that we now proceed to advert to the other 
observation which we proposed to evidence and illustrate. 
It is melancholy to contemplate folly, but it is amusing also, 
because absurdity is generally laughable. 

The same great artist, so often mentioned, Bembrandt, 
executed an etching of a little dog lying asleep. It would 
seem that, on some occasion, a sleeping dog accidentally 
attracted his notice, and that he took a sudden fancy to 
immortalize the little animal in the attitude of the moment. 
He hastily snatched up the first piece of copper at hand, with 
ground ready laid, without regard to fitness of size or shape ; 
and, as it happened to be greatly larger than was necessary, 
he scratched his subject in the left-hand corner of the plate, 
working in that part only. When he proceeded to take an 
impression, he chanced to take a piece of paper of more than 
sufficient size to contain his work, but of less size than the 
whole copper ; the result of which was, that, in the print, no 
plate mark appears, that is, no mark of the edge of the copper, 
except on the top and right hand. Afterwards, Rembrandt 
cut from the large plate the small square corner on which he 
made his etching, and from this now reduced plate the subse- 
quent impressions were taken. The work itself has no great 
attraction ; it is imperfectly bit, and very feeble in effect. It 
is not quite three inches and a quarter long, by one inch and 
a half wide ; and a good impression, in good condition, is 
adequately valued at about twenty or thirty shillings. But, 
whether fortunately or unfortunately, there does happen to 
exist one, and, as is believed, only one impression, taken from 
the copper-plate before it was cut, and this measures nearly 
four inches and a quarter long, by two inches and a half 
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wide. This impression was in the collection of Mr. Hibbert, 
which wa43 sold by auction in 1809. 

Whether it was that, at this period, when, as we have seen, 
public taste was so &r in its in&ncy, or confined to so few, 
that the Hundred Guilder was allowed to pass for one-sixth 
of its present value, public folly was also in a comparative 
state of infancy ; or, whether it was that the peculiarity of this 
impression of this Uttle print had not yet attracted its full 
share of notice; certain it is, that the sum it sold for, at 
Mr. Hibbert's sale, was only thirty shilhngs. The purchaser 
was M. Glaussin, himself an artist, a great admirer and copyist 
of Rembrandt, and the author of a catalogue of his engravings. 
M. Claussin sold the print, at a small advance of price, to a 
London dealer of great celebrity; of him the late Duke of 
Buckingham purchased it for 6/. At the sale of his grace's 
collection, in 1884, connoisseurs began to awaken to the 
hitherto inadequately acknowledged merits of the " little dog," 
or rather of the superfluous abundance of blank paper, bor- 
dering him on two points of the compass ; and the fortunate 
purchaser at that sale was content to pay for this trumpery 
print 61/. Nor did he act unwisely, for it is understood that 
he shortly after received an offer from a Dutch collector of, 
first, one hundred guineas; then, 150/.; and, at last, this 
genuine descendant of the ancient Tulipians desired the pro- 
prietor to name his own price, and he would give it. 

But what genuine collector, with due enthusiasm for his 
pursuit, would consent to part with such a print at any price 
whatever ! The happy possessor resisted all pecuniary tempta- 
tion, and retained his '' little dog" until he disposed of his 
whole collection ; when, among a number of more truly valu- 
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able prints, selected from his portfolios, and bought for the 
British Museum, this curiosity, so to call it, passed to that 
national repository, at the price of 120/. ; and the present 
worthy curator of the print-room will shew to his visitors a 
twenty shilling print on one hundred and nineteen pounds* 
worth of blank paper, all in the space of three or four 
inches. 

It may be advisable to say a word here in explanation of 
our irreverent style of speaking on this subject. There may, 
or may not, be justness in designating, as we have ventured 
to do, the paying a very large sum for an article of small 
intrinsic value, but high priced, by reason of its rarity or 
absolute singularity, and of that only, as a species of folly. 
We do, unquestionably, consider it to be so in an individual 
whose professed pursuit is the collecting of works of arts as 
such; but it is otherwise where the pursuit is of a more 
general nature, as is the case with a national museum. This 
seeks to possess, not only what is excellent, but also what, 
though devoid of intrinsic excellence, is, nevertheless, rare 
and curious. Such an article, therefore, as we have been 
noticing comes, with full propriety, within the legitimate 
objects of a public national establishment; and such a place 
is, indeed, the proper deposit for it ; and it is a subject of 
congratulation to the British Museum that it possesses the 
unique " little dog," and, we cannot forbear to add, a subject 
of congratulation to the public that it is removed from 
affording opportunity of further competition. 

There is an etching, also, by Rembrandt, of four small 
subjects, which were executed for illustrations to a book, and, 
accordingly, go by the name of " Four prints for a Spanish 
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book." They are prints of no attraction or great merit ; they 
were all four engraved on one large piece of copper, and, after 
some alterations had been made, the copper was cut into four 
pieces, by which each became a separate plate. Meantime, 
however, a few impressions of the earlier state were taken off 
from the uncut plate, and these necessarily shewed all the 
four prints on one sheet of paper. These sheets were, in like 
manner, cut into four, for the obvious purpose of being sewed 
or bound up into their respective places in the book. 

It happened that some very few of these whole sheets were 
left entire. Such a sheet, with all the four prints on it, and 
before the alteration above alluded to, appeared in the sale 
catalogue of Mr. Hibbert's collection, in 1809, and brought 
the fair and sufficient price, estimated by common sense, of 
II, 7s. The purchaser was the Duke of Buckingham. By 
the time the duke's collection came to the hammer, which was 
in 1834, the eyes of collectors had become open to the value 
of rarities of this description, and this sheet of four little 
prints was knocked down at 57/. 13«., the purchaser being the 
collector, whose purchase of the " little dog" has been noted 
as having proved so advantageous. From this purchaser the 
print passed to the British Museum, that national establish- 
ment being happy to obtain the curiosity at the price of one 
hundred guineas. Good impressions, in good condition, of 
these prints, when occurring separately in their usual state, 
which they often do, sell at from fifteen to twenty shillings. 

We will indulge in only one more of these anecdotes of 
fancy. There are some exceedingly beautiful and delicate 
etchings, by Berghem, of goats and sheep. They form two 
sets of eight prints each ; one goes by the name of " The 
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Man's Book," and the other of " The Woman's Book," from 
the circumstance of the first print of the set representing, the 
one a male, the other a female peasant. It happened that 
Berghem etched six of these prints on one plate of copper, (a 
similar case to Rembrandt's four prints for a Spanish book,) 
and he afterwards out the copper in pieces, making each print 
a separate plate. He then etched more plates, extending the 
sets to eight prints each, as above related. By good luck or 
bad, one impression exists, taken from the uncut copper, "with 
all the six prints upon it. One only ! a unique impression ! 
and therefore, in the estimation of determined collectors of all 
that is singular, invaluable. M. Glaussin bought it, at the sale 
of Mr. Annesley's collection, in 1809, for 12/. 15*. It after- 
wards came into the possession of an eminent collector, a large 
portion of whose collection was afterwards purchased by the 
British Museum, to which institution this print was sold for 
120/.; and the opinion of persons conversant with these 
matters is, that if it were now again in the market, it would, 
at this day, bring more than double that sum. 

To have belonged to any noted collection, and to have 
stood the ordeal of a public sale, and to have gone through 
the general and rigid examination implied in that ordeal, and 
to have then fetched a high price, and to be registered accord- 
ingly in the preserved marked catalogues which memorialize 
these sales, is, ever after, a passport and recommendation to 
an impression thus circumstanced ; it gains for it a reputation 
and a station. In coteries of connoisseurs and dealers, it is 
generally known which is the best or rarest impression of each 
of the most important ancient prints, and in whose cabinet it 
is ; and as the print descends from hand to hand, its reputa- 
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tion descends with it, and brings into notoriety and esteem 
whatever collection it may happen to adorn. 

It has already been observed, that many collectors have 
been in the habit of setting on their prints marks of pro- 
prietorship, either names at length, initials, ciphers, or 
monograms. These served, and continue to serve, to assist, 
and indeed bear evidence to the pedigree, if we may so call it, 
of all prints that have passed through the hands of these 
marking proprietors. 

A print is a thing easily purloined ; there are some of very 
high value, which are, nevertheless, so small, that they might 
lie in the crown of a hat, or even in the palm of the hand. 
Public collections are generally accessible to strangers, on 
very slight credentials ; several portfolios are often open at 
the same time in dijBferent parts of the room, and the eye of 
the superintendent cannot be on all. The idea, therefore, of 
marking prints in a sufficient manner to identify them if 
stolen, would suggest itself as precautionary, but the necessity 
of it has, unfortunately, been shewn by the fact of embezzle- 
ments having been actually made to a considerable amount. 
Such an instance occurred in the British Museum, some years 
ago. A well-known caricaturist and publisher was detected 
in purloining to a great extent, and he had the effirontery to 
stamp, upon the stolen prints, a monogram which he adopted 
as his own mark of proprietorship. 

Private collections are not so liable to this sort of depre- 
dation, since they are seldom left accessible, unless to persons 
whose characters are known to be sufficient security. To 
these there is no danger, unless from wholesale robbery; 
which danger, in the case of articles which do not shew their 
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value, and would be difficult of disposal, is of small amount. 
It can hardly be supposed, therefore, that it was apprehension 
of theft alone, which induced collectors to set a mark upon 
every print that came into their possession. The practice, it 
is feared, arose as frequently from vanity as from any better 
source. Of these marks, some are in manuscript, others 
impressed with a metal stamp, others with a wooden block ; 
some appear modestly^ and in that place only where marks 
ought to be used, if they must be used at all, namely, on the 
back of the print, but others appear on the face, and often in 
a conspicuous part. 

This barbarous custom has disfigured very many fine and 
rare prints, and it is impossible that any collector who so 
practised it could have had any true feeUng for the objects of 
his pursuit. The very eminent collector. Sir Jacob Astley, 
whose collection was sold in 1760, stamped mercilessly his 
cinquefoil ermine full in the most conspicuous part of the face 
of his prints. Mr. Hibbert is another great collector who 
impressed his monogram on the face of the print, but he had 
the comparatively good taste and modesty to plant it as near 
as he could to one of the lower comers. 

If these barbarities were perpetrated from a vanity of sending 
down to posterity the name of the collector, in company with 
the immortality of the engraver, the object has not always 
succeeded. The majority of these defisusers have met the fate 
intended for the man in ancient story, who aimed at posthu- 
mous notoriety by means not much more flagitious, and they 
have been disappointed by the obliteration of their name from 
the memory of mankind. They who have most ejBfectually 
secured to themselves the inmiortality aimed at by this prac- 
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tice, are such as adopted the habit of writing their names at 
full length on the back of their prints, and sometimes, but 
very rarely, on the face of them ; of which, however, Pierre 
Mariette affords, perhaps, the only instance. 

This person was an eminent collector and dealer about the 
middle of the seventeenth century : he was accustomed, when- 
ever he happened to become possessed of an impression of 
more than ordinary beauty, to write his name at fiill length, 
and a date, on the face of the print; and although this is 
certainly a disfigurement, yet such is Pierre Mariette's repu- 
tation for judgment, that to be thus disfigured is no disparage- 
ment to a print, but the contrary. 

Of names written on prints at Ml length, those which are 
more frequently met with are as follows : — " D. Abegg ;" 
" Edward Astley ;*' " Dom. Artaria ;" " Robert Balmanno ;*' 
" John Barnard," who frequently, however, uses his initials 
only ; " W. Bayntim -" Bermann, a printseller at Vienna, 
signing " Sig* Bermann m* d est** Vienne ;" " H. Blake ;" 
** T. A. Boerner ;" " Joseph Camesina ;" " John Chalon ;" 
" William Cole ;•' "S.Copley;" " Couverlet;" " T. Dodd," 
who sometimes uses initials only; " H. W. Diamond;" 
" Franck ;" " Rich* Ford," who sometimes uses initials only ; 
" F. Gawet ;" " Harding ;" " Karthstone ;" '* CI. Aug. Ma- 
riette ;" " D. J. Mariette ;" " P. Mariette ;" " J. Mariette ;" 
" Nandy ;" Naudet, a printseller at Paris, signing " Chez 
Naudet M* Destampes au Louvre ;" " Arthur Pond ;" " Chris. 
Raveley ;" " Ch. Ransky ;" " P. Remy ;" " S. W. Reynolds ;" 
" F. Rechberger," which signature designates the collection of 
the Count de Fries , of which Rechberger was the curator ; 
" Jan Six," a burgomaster of Amsterdam, not the patron of 

M 
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Rembrandt, but a burgomaster, of the same name, whose 
collection of prints was sold about seventy years ago; 
*' Edw* Skegg ;" " N. Smith ;" '' G. Storck," who generally 
adds the words " a Milano ;" Terry, a printseller at Brussels, 
signing " L pe Teriy;" " De Valois;" and " W. F. Zincke." 

Of initials, ciphers, or monograms, used by collectors as 
marks of proprietorship, three plates will be found at the end 
of this chapter. Nearly all of these are fac-similes, copied 
from the monograms themselves ; but, in some few instances, 
we have been obliged to rely on a copy obtained elsewhere, 
without having ourselves seen the original. Such of these 
proprietors' marks as we are enabled to appropriate are num- 
bered, in correspondence with a list which we give of the 
persons to whom they are known, or considered to belong. 
Such as have no numbers attached to them, we cannot at 
present identify. In turning over large collections of ancient 
prints, many more of these proprietary marks might no doubt 
be found ; and, by a Uttle research, many of those, which we 
are content to class as anonymous, might, probably, be appro- 
priated. But it has not been our purpose to attempt a perfect 
collection ; we will, nevertheless, mention, in addition, several 
that have been observed by us and noted from time to time, 
but of which we have not the means of giving fac-similes or 
representations. 

A cross, of the form which heralds call " pat6e," appears 
occasionally on an ancient print. This is beUeved to denote 
that the print came from the collection of Leo the Tenth, or 
of the Bishop of Arezzo. 

A lion, rampant, within an oval cartouch, is considered to 
designate the collection of Prince Rupert. 

The prints belonging to Bang Charles the First were marked 
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with a star of eight long points ; those of Count Caylus, with 
a star of five long points ; and several other varieties appear of 
the star as a monogram. 

A human eye is the monogram of Hone, a portrait painter. 

Arthur Pond, though he was, generally, content with his 
initials, or name at length, is said to have used also a circle 
with serpentine radii. 

Constantine Jennings stamped his prints with a demi- 
griflSn, being his crest. 

Noblemen generally added coronets to their devices. 

Of initial letters, used as marks of proprietorship, we may 
notice the following, beyond what are figured in our 
plates : — 

The letters B. W. signify Benjamin West, formerly President 
of the Royal Academy. 

The roman capital D, surmounted with a coronet, designates 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

G. R., in roman capitals ; Gerald Reyntz, a Dutch collector 
of the time of King Charles the First. 

The letter L, in italic capital, within a triangle ; Le Roy. 

A cipher of double L, in italic capitals, the second L the 
reverse way, and the whole within a circle ; L'Empereur. 

A cipher of three letters T, printed in gold ; John Talman. 

The letters W. 0. ; William Young Ottley, late keeper of 
the prints in the British Museum. 

The letter X, or two letters C joined back to back, denotes 
the collection of Lord Clive. 

R. D., in very small roman capitals, within a small oval, 
lengthways, the whole printed in blank ; Robert Dumesnil. 

A roman capital C, with a hyphen drawn across it, signifies 
the Crozat collection. 
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A roman capital G, stamped blank ; Mr. Gevers. 

The roman capital S, twining round a staff, surmounted 
with a star ; Lord Spencer. 

The roman capitals V. H. ; Van Haaken, or Hawkins; 
Hudson's drapery painter. 

The roman capital W, stamped in blank ; Mr. White, print- 
seller. 

There occur, also, the following initials, which we are at 
present at a loss to appropriate : — 

G. G., surmounted with a coronet, the whole within a circle; 
the letters and coronet being white, and the ground within 
the circle, black. 

The initials £. B., in italics. 

The single letter L, in italic character. 

Open letters V. C, in roman capitals. 

The roman capital D, stamped in blank. 

The roman capitals R. W. ; also S. G. ; also S. G. B. ; also 
M. W. 

Prints from the Dijonval collection are characterized by a 
back edging, pasted along each of the four sides. 

The prints in the collection of the Count de Fries were 
mounted upon paper of a pecuUar colour and texture, and 
which is now generally known as the De Fries paper. 

John Talman was accustomed to put a border of burnished 
gold round his prints or their mounting paper. The late 
Duke of Buckingham also, occasionally, bordered his prints 
with an edging of gold paper. 

J. Gulstono numbered each of his prints at the back, as 
No. 6341; and he, generally, added the price at which he 
valued it. 
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The British Museum have now two marks in use. On 
their large modern prints, appear the Boyal Arms under the 
words " British Museum," the whole within an oval ; their 
other prints, of recent acquisition, are stamped with a crown, 
having, above it, the word " British," and below it " Museum." 
Formerly, the prints in this national collection were stamped 
with a blank die, in the form of an oval belt, having on it the 
words " British Museum ;" and in the central space formed 
by the belt appeared, in manuscript, initials designating the 
collection whence the print came, as CM. C.,foi: Cracherode; 
H. S., for Sir Hans Sloane ; W. F., for Faulkner. A specific 
distinct mark was used for Mr. Payne Knight's collection ; 
being a small oval, with the words '' British Museum" within 
it, and between them tlie initials R. P. K. The present mode 
of designating the collections from which prints are acquired 
is shewn in our third plate, in the instance of the Sheep- 
shanks' collection. 

By means of these marks of proprietorship, the transmission 
of an identical impression may, sometimes, be traced for a 
considerable period of time. A fine impression, on India 
paper, perhaps the finest in existence, of the first state of 
Bembrandt's print of Christ presented to the people, always 
called, but improperly, " Our Lord before Pilate," now in a 
private collection, to which we have had access, has upon it 
records of proprietorship for nearly a century. At the back 
is the autograph of Pierre Remy, with the date, 1749; in 
front is the mark of Sir Jacob Astley, whose collection was 
sold in 1760; next appears the monogram of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who died in 1702; from Sir Joshua this print 
passed to the late Duke of Buckingham ; at the breaking up 
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of his grace's collection, in 1 834, the property was transferred 
to a distinguished collector, who has been more than once 
alluded to i^ these pages; and from him, in 1841, it came, 
through a printseller, into the hands of the present possessor. 
It is certainly a very interesting thing to trace the trans- 
mission of a fine print in this manner, and, therefore, one 
can hardly regret the past usage which enables us to do this ; 
nor can we, for posterity's sake, desire that it should be 
wholly discontinued. But it is hoped, that, as collectors 
acquire better taste and feeling, they will abandon the prac- 
tice of stamping their prints with any mark, and be content 
with recording their proprietorship in manuscript only, and 
that in small and slight character, and at the back, and never 
on the face, of the print ; and to confine even this to the 
margin, if margin there be. 

Names of collectors, or others, whose monograms, initials, 
or ciphers are represented in the accompanying plates : — 



No. 

1. —Allen. 

2. Sir Jacob Astley, or, ra- 

ther, the Astley family, 
for there were several 
successive collectorsof 
this name, and house. 

3. Lord Aylesford. 

4. — Bainbridge. 

5. John Barnard, who fre- 

quently, also, wrote his 
name at full length. 



No. 

6. A nimiber has been at- 

tached to this cipher 
by mistake : it is un- 
known. 

7. — Becker, of Dresden. 

8. Alexander Beugo. 

9. John Binmer. 

1 . Marianne Bo vi, engraver 

and print publisher. 

11. The Rev. W.J. Bree. 

12. The Earl of Cholmon- 

deley. 
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Na 

13. Thomas Clutterbuck. 

14. Rev. Clayton Mordaunt 

Cracherode. 

1 5. Deighton, printseller and 

caricaturist : there were 
two of the name. 

16. Baron Vivant Denon. 

1 7. Captain Donnadieu. 

18. Etienne Durand. 

19. William Edwards. 
$20. William Esdaile. 

21. G. Franck. 

22. Peter Goodeson. 

23. George Hibbert. 

24. Edward Holmes. 

25. Bichard Hudson. 

26. Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

27. Prosper Henry Lanck- 

rink, page to King 
Charles the First. 

28. Sir Peter Lely. 

29. Francois Mariette. 

30. R. Moore. 

31. Thomas PhilUps. 

32. ArthurPond; who some- 

times also wrote his 
name at length, and to 
whom is also attributed 
a monogram of a circle 
with serpentine radii. 



No. 

33. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

34. Jonathan Richardson, 

the father. 

35. William Richardson. 

36. WiUiam Roscoe. 

37. Michael Rysbrach, sta- 

tuary. 

38. Edward Scriven. 

39. Sir Hans Sloane. 

40. Sir John St. Aubin. 

41. Sir Mark Masterman 

Sykes. 

42. Doctor Peter Sylvester. 

These letters occur also 
without the star, and 
open onablack ground. 

43. — Thornton. 

44. R. Udney. 

45. Collins, miniature 

painter. 

46. Christian Josi. 

47. — Rogers. 

48. — Flink, of Rotterdam. 

49. Von Putten. 

50. Thomas Howard, Earl of 

Arundel. 

51. Dr. Peart. 

52. NicoliniHaym,musician. 

53. Thomas Hudson,portrait 

painter. 
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No. 

64. Thomas Dodd. 

55. William BailKe, commis- 

Bioner of stamps^ en- 
graver. 

56. — Thane^ who also wrote 

his name at length, but 
in the reverse order of 
the letters, " Enaht." 

57. Charolois. 

58. J. P. Zoames, a friend of 

Rembrandt. 



No. 
59. 



60. 



Pierre Remy, who also 
wrote his name at full 
length'. 

This is the mark used 
by the British Museum 
to designate the prints 
that came from the col- 
lection of Mr. Sheep- 
shanks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE EXTENT OR LIMIT OF A COLLECTION. 

The few observations that suggest themselves, with respect to 
the extent to which a collection should, under circumstances, 
be carried, might have been introduced, with apparently more 
propriety, at the time when we were treating of classification ; 
but they have been postponed to the present place, because 
they rather require to be preceded by the remarks that have 
now been made on subjects much affecting the inquiry. 

It is not meant to discuss the question of extent of col- 
lection in the general ; for this will, of course, always depend 
on the disposition of the collector, or the amount of his 
m^ans. The occupier of a palace, the curators of a public 

N 
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museum, may, and, in the latter case, perhaps ought, to en- 
deavour to collect aU the works of all artists, and in all their 
states, and, as hereditary succession in the one case, and per- 
manency of establishment in the other, removes the narrow 
limit which, among humbler individuals, restricts the collector 
to what can be accompUshed within the period of a single life, 
this may, in process of time, perhaps, be nearly effected ; 
nearly, not fully ; because, if the only known impression of a 
print, therefore called unique, be locked up in one public 
institution, it must ever, while that institution endures, remain 
among the desiderata of every other ; and, to this extent, all 
others will be imperfect. 

But we will confine our observations to such as may be 
applicable to those persons only to whom they are meant to 
be addressed ; persons, namely, of the usual average means, 
opportunities, and desires ; and, indeed, it is but on one point 
that any remarks are necessary. 

To any one who collects extensively, and, more especially, 
to any one who, not so collecting, selects one or more masters 
as the object of his choice, meaning to confine himself to 
them, the question will, very soon, be forced upon him, whether 
or no he should make a point to extend his collection to the 
entire works of any favourite master, and whether to all the 
varieties of states of his different prints. As the principal 
prints are obtained, and as more and more accumulate, and 
the collection begins to deserve a reputation, there may arise 
a very strong temptation to make the collection perfect An 
ambition is created to rank^ among brother collectors, as pre- 
eminent, above all others, for the excellence and completeness 
of his specimens of some one favoured engraver ; and the 
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truth must be admitted that, in many cases, such pre-eminence 
is not to be attained, but by an accumulation which a person 
of reasonable judgment, and uninitiated in the mysteries of 
collecting, will, probably, consider by no means worthy of its 
cost, or, indeed, desirable to possess. 

Divesting oneself of the enthusiasm, or vanity, which leads 
to this temptation, and considering the subject according to 
the dictates of common sense, there certainly appear several 
reasons against yielding to it. 

Firstly ; there are very few artists, all of whose works are 
worthy of their hand. 

Secondly ; there occur, occasionally, in the works of the finest 
engravers, prints that are highly objectionable on account of 
the indelicacy of their subject, or the gross manner of treating 
it ; some, indeed, wholly inadmissible into a portfolio, which 
is ever left accessible. Such are, technically, called " free 
subjects." 

Thirdly ; there are some one or more prints, of nearly every 
important master, which are of very moderate value, when 
estimated on the score of their intrinsic merit, or beauty, and 
yet which bear an exceedingly high price, by reason of the 
single accidental quality of being very rare ; and these would 
certainly not be worth possessing at anything like the sum 
which they fetch, whenever they do happen to make their 
appearance, were it not for the fancy of making the collection 
complete. 

Fourthly; this degree of rarity is sometimes extreme. 
Besides prints which are unique, as already noticed, there are 
others of so rare occurrence, as to have obtained the adjunct 
of " presque unique." Of the artists to whose works these 
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belong, it is either altogether or nearly impossible to form a 
complete collection, and, where once a deficiency is admitted 
in that whose excellence is supposed to consist in its com^ 
pleteness, the deficiency may as well be extended to two or 
several as to one. 

Lastly arises the perplexing question, whether to draw any 
and what line respecting *' states." Should, or should not, 
a collector determine to possess himself, as far as he possibly 
can, of the same print, in each of its diflterent " states" ? This, 
we venture to answer, must depend much upon the object 
which the individual has in view. If his ambition be to be 
recognised, in the coterie of connoisseurship, as a professed 
collector of such or such a mtuster, he must certainly do this, 
at whatever cost of pocket, and, we were about to say, of taste, 
and rational judgment ; but, if he can refrain from aiming at 
this distinction, and if he resolve to stand free and unin- 
fluenced by any motives but those of discretion and common 
sense, he will, perhaps, endeavour to mark out a line, by which 
to limit his collection in this respect. 

This question of states we will again return to, after first 
adverting to another subject, more easily disposed of. Public, 
and other extensive collections, generally, aspire to contain, 
not only an impression of every print, by every engraver, and 
that in every state of the plate, but also all copies that have 
been made of his prints. Private collectors, sometimes, follow 
this example, even where their pursuit is by no means general^ 
but confined to, perhaps, a few, or even one voluminous 
artist. A national collection, being intended, not for private 
gratification, but for general public utility, it is proper that it 
should be well calculated for every purpose to which it can be 
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made available. One essential purpose is that of study ; and 
it is, therefore, important that such a collection should possess 
means of teaching the art of discriminating original works 
from copies, and of enabling those vfho consult it to become 
familiar with both ; to acquire knowledge of the distinctive 
characteristics ; and to gain every instruction, in tliis parti- 
cular, that experience can afford. Copies, generally speaking, 
appear to have been made with intent so to rival their ori- 
ginals as to be mistaken for them ; they are transcripts, line 
by line, so perseveringly accurate, as to require, as we have 
already had occasion to notice, a minute investigation to 
detect a distinctive variation ; they are wonderful examples of 
mechanical skill, and imperturbable patience, but nothing 
more ; and it is not easily conceivable, therefore, what utility, 
advantage, or gratification, can be derivable to a private 
collector, from possessing such copies of any prints, the 
undoubted originals of which are, already, in his portfolio. 

The case, however, is very dififerent when so eminent an 
engraver as Marc Antonio takes a fancy to copy a work of so 
eminent an engraver as Albert Durer. A totally different 
process is now observable. On comparing any one of these 
copies with its original, it will be seen that, although an 
admirable imitation is produced of the effect of the print, 
yet, so far from this being obtained by an accurate, laboured, 
unfeeling transcript, line by line, there will not be found, 
throughout the copy, one single line that is the just transcript 
of any line in the original. It is the effect that is copied, 
and not the means which produce it. From the rich abun- 
dance of his own intellect and feeling, such a copyist can 
command, and he prefers to employ, means of his own. In 
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such instances as these, it is most interesting to see in what 
manner, or to what degree, one great mind has treated, or 
entered into, the conception of another. It is curious to 
observe in what way the classic genius of the Italian has 
fitted to himself the gothic habiliments of the German. 

With the exception of the two great artists just named, 
there are few, if any, of great celebrity, who have copied, the 
one from the other, in this intellectual and original manner. 
An indulgence, therefore, in copies, so far as they can conduce 
to any rational gratification, need add but a very few prints to 
the portfolio. 

To return to the subject of states. The question respecting 
these will occur in the works of many engravers, but in none 
so much as in the very popular and important artist, Bem- 
brandt; and we will illustrate what further observations 
remain to be made, on this part of our subject, by reference 
to the etchings by this master. 

Not content with taking one or two impressions from his 
plate, as his work approached completion, according to the 
general practice of engravers, Rembrandt would begin to do 
this in a very early stage ; sometimes before the subject was 
half finished, or, perhaps, scarcely sketched, and he would 
take, not one or two impressions only, but several. He 
would then work on, and, after a while, take a few more 
proofs ; and he would often take fresh proofs after making, 
and because he had made, some very slight, trifling alteration 
or addition, of no importance or value whatever. 

Rembrandt had the rather unconmion good fortune of 
acquiring great repute in his own day ; and his patrons and 
admirers were fond of seeing his progress, and became de- 
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sirous of possessing proofs, thus taken, from time to time, 
as his work proceeded. The tradition is, that the artist 
availed himself, rather unworthily, of this patronage, and 
made alterations for the mere sake of multiplying varieties, 
and for which he had immediate customers, although these 
alterations were frequendy, as may well be imagined, no im- 
provement of his work, but rather detrimental to it. Possibly 
his employment in such matters as these, and which he found 
so profitable, might be the occasion of a circumstance that 
we have greatly to lament, namely, that he has left many a 
promising etching in a more or less unfinished state. 

So numerous are the samples of this practice in this 
master, that the acquirement of an exact knowledge of all 
these advancements, variations, and further finishings of 
Bembrandt s plates, is an important portion of the education 
of a collector. Of some of this artist's plates there are 
seven, eight, or even more " states ;" and the nature and 
amount of the variations may best be judged of, by tran- 
scribing, firom a printed catalogue of his works, a specimen 
of some one print thus circumstanced. We will take, then, 
the portrait of Bembrandt himself, represented as sitting at a 
table, in the act of drawing. The catalogue referred to de- 
scribes the print, and then proceeds thus : 

" Of this print there are ten impressions. 

'* The first is extremely rare, and is a mere sUght etching, 
without effect. 

" The second is more worked upon, and the features are 
better defined. 

" Third impression. It is much more worked upon in the 
face, which is now very spirited, and full of life. The bust is 
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covered with burr, but the rest is of a grey tone, and the 
plate is quite uneven at the top, towards the left ; the hands 
and sleeves are white. This is the finest state of the plate, 
and is of great rarity. 

" Fourth impression. In this the plate is cut even ; the 
whole of the subject is worked up to a beautiful velvet-like 
tone, but some of the animation of the countenance is gone ; 
the hands and the sleeve are still white. 

" Fifth impression. This is yet more finished ; the hands 
and the sleeve are still white, but the name and date appear 
in the scroll. 

'^ Sixth impression. This is more shaded in the scroll 
and the window-sill ; the left haiid is shadowed with a slight 
single stroke. The print, in this state, is harmonious and 
beautifiil. 

" Seventh impression. This difiers considerably firom the 
preceding; the right hand is shaded with a slight single 
stroke, but the cuff remains white. The desk he is drawing 
on is more shaded, and so is his dress, on the front of which, 
to the left, strong lines, full of burr, are drawn, horizontally, 
from left to right; the name and date also have some 
burr. 

'' Eighth impression. In this, a landscape is seen through 
the window ; the cuflp is covered with very fine linen, and 
the left hand crossed with lines equally minute ; the window- 
sill and the scroll are much more shaded. 

" Ninth impression. The head is retouched, but very 
skilfully ; the dress has strong lines, filled with burr, on the 
right of the bust ; the desk is almost covered with shading, 
as also the back of the book, under the desk, so as to appear 
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like one large volume ; the scroll is so much in shadow, as to 
render the name and date indistinct. 

" Tenth impression. This is wholly retouched, and the 
character of the head altered." 

The anxiety to detect every trifling variation has been 
carried to such an extreme, that while some persons affect to 
be continually discovering still further states than hitherto 
noticed, others, both coUectors and dealers, confess that they 
are scarce able to follow those which are already catalogued. 
There are, indeed, several of the slightly varying states which 
are not easily recognisable ; and it is believed that some of 
the variations, which connoisseurs pretend to point out, are 
but imaginary, or, at any rate, consist in nothing more than 
a difference of appearance, occasioned by the use of more or 
less ink, or other accidental circumstance in the printing. 
It is actually asserted that states are described, which no one 
is conscious of having ever seen, and which, perhaps, never 
existed : the account of such is modestly prefaced with the 
phrase — ** There is ' said to be' a state in which," &c. 

It is not difficult to imagine how an ingenious and warm 
fancy may arrive at these inventions. For example : in the 
print by Bembrandt, called " The Flight into Egypt, in the 
style of Elsheimer," an ass's head, and the outlines of his two 
fore legs, which are intended to be obliterated, are, never- 
theless, still clearly discernible, among the bushes, and on 
the ground, about an inch forwarder in the plate than where 
the substituted and finished figure of the animal now appears. 
Here, then, is a tempting opportunity. It is but fancying 
that that, which it is probable might have existed, does 
actually exist ; and we may imagine the amateur world en- 

o 
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lightened, by some enthusiastic detector of variations, with 
some such account as the following : " There is said to be a 
state of this print, and which is supposed to be unique, in 
which Joseph, the Madonna, and the ass, are nearer to the 
centre of the plate, by a full inch, than in the subsequent 
impressions." 

Our readers will not misunderstand us as saying that any 
one has yet ventured to assert that there is such a state of 
this print as here supposed ; we merely mean to observe that, 
though no such print exist, or, at least, has ever been heard 
of, yet we should not be surprised to see such a one cere- 
moniously described, in some ingenious enthusiast's new 
edition of a descriptive catalogue of the Prints of Bembrandt. 

In all cases where more than one state of a print is known, 
sale catalogues, if properly constructed, take care to notice 
the " state" of each print offered for sale, and, in important 
instances, describe the characteristic distinctions. As the 
descriptions given are^ often, taken from foreign catalogues or 
works, and as the compilers of our catalogues are not always 
good linguists, the public are occasionally amused with laugh- 
able errors, arising from this imperfect knowledge of the 
original language. 

Thus, for instance : there is a portrait by Rembrandt, 
called " The Young Haaring," in which is introduced, in the 
second state, a curtain-rod, across a window, which is behind 
the figure. The French catalogue of Mr. Bobert Diunesnil's 
collection, describing this state of this print, properly de- 
signates it as '' La planche enti^re, avec le tringle k la 
fi^ndtre." The English catalogue of the sale of this col- 
lection, in April, 1886, enters the lot thus : " Lot 256, Young 
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Haaring, second state, the plate being entire, with the triangle 
at the window" ! 

In the large print, by Bembrandt, of " Ecce Homo," 
always, but improperiy, called '^ Christ before Pilate," one of 
the marked distinctions of the early state is the position of 
the lower part of the drapery of one of the figures, with 
respect to the belt, which is buckled round his waist, sus- 
taining his sword. This print, in this early state, formed 
Lot 82 in the sale just referred to. The French description of 
this characteristic of early state runs thus : <* Le bas de la 
yeste de cette figure d6pa8se le ceinturon de son 6p6e," which 
our English translator, in Mr. Phillips' catalogue, renders 
thus : " The bottom part of the dress of this figure goes 
beyond the sword of the centurion" ! 

In Bees' Gyclopsdia, the writer of the excellently com- 
posed article, " German School of Engraving," in noticing 
the principal prints by Albert Durer, has eyidently taken his 
catalogue firom some French authority, where he found " The 
Prodigal Son" described, as might be expected, "L'Enfant 
Prodigue." Not being himself conversant with the works of 
Albert Durer, nor, much more so, with the French lan- 
guage, the cyclopeedist translates his original, ''The In&nt 
Prodigy" I 

The first state of the portrait of " Asselyn," the painter, by 
Bembrandt, is characterized by the introduction of a painter's 
easel, which is seen behind the figure, but which Bembrandt 
afterwards expunged, so that, in the after state, it does not 
appear. The Dutch catalogue of Amad6 de Burgy's collection, 
in June, 1755, very correctly describes this first state, ''met 
den Ezel agter zig;" that is, "with the easel behind him." 
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Unluckily, the Dutch word " ezel" has two meanings, namely, 
a painter s easel, and an ass ; and in a French translation, 
which the same catalogue gives, on the opposite page, the 
translator, knowing nothing of the print, happened to select, 
from his dictionary, the wrong meaning, and renders the pas- 
sage, " avec I'ane derri^re lui !" 

While noticing ridiculous errors, we cannot resist men- 
tioning one more laughable mistake, though it be not so 
closely connected with our subject as those already related. 
When the inimitable artist of our own time, George Cruik- 
shank, had first attained his celebrity, a publisher of the day, 
who had employed his brother Eobert, an etcher of very 
inferior talent, took care to omit, in his advertisement, the 
Christian name, in order that the pubUcation might pass for 
the work of '' the" Gruikshank, a remonstrance was made, 
and the Literary Gazette took occasion to warn the pubUc 
against being misled. by this disingenuous artifice ; and when 
that journal next reviewed a work of George Gruikshank, 
namely, the " Points of Humour," published in 1824, the 
reviewer (Literary Gazette, No. 372) set out thus: "Assuredly 
George Gruikshank is the real Simon Pure ; he is eminently 
gifted," &c. A few years after this, Nagler began his Dic- 
tionary of Engravers, "Neuves Allemagnes Kunstler Lexicon," 
and, meeting with this article in the Literary Gazette, and 
totally ignorant of the allusion, familiar to EngUsh readers 
only, he construed the sobriquet, as conveying an invaluable 
piece of secret history, and when, in his alphabetical order, 
he came to our artist, he records him thus : " Gruikshank, 
George, a celebrated caricature designer and engraver, in 
London, whose real name is Simon Pure !" 
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This ridiculous mistake calls to mind the dedication^ by 
Scopoli^ of a plate in his " Deliciee Flowe/' to Benjamin White, 
the bookseller, at Horace's Head, in Fleet-street, " Auspiciis 
Benjamini White et Horatii Head, bibhopolorum, Londinen- 
sium." 

There can be no doubt, that to watch the progress of a 
work of genius, to note the improvements that suggest them- 
selves to the artist, as the work goes on, and to follow its 
march towards perfection, is an occupation of the highest 
possible interest, and choicest intellectual enjoyment ; and 
this is exemplified in other works of the mind. In literature, 
for example, what can be more pleasing and instructive, than 
to witness the first ideas thrown off firom such minds as 
those of Pope or Milton, and to see these expand and ripen; 
to pore over the first rough drafts of " The Bape of the 
Lock," or the '* Lycidas/' and to trace, in the scratchings 
and re-scratchings of the thickly- scribbled sheet, the lucky 
thought, the happy amendment, and the laboured poUsh ? 

Most inestimable, indeed, is the opportunity, when it arises, 
of enjoying such a gratification as this, and more especially 
in authors of such eminence as just named, or in artists of 
such eminence and original genius as Bembrandt. But the 
pleasure arises firom the contemplation of the gradual and 
sure advance, at every step, towards a higher and higher per- 
fection; and, if the source fail, firom whence this pleasure 
springs, if we observe alterations for the worse, additions 
without meaning, overworkings made at the suggestion, not 
of the genius of the artist, but of his cupidity^ it is no longer 
a pleasing or an edifying occupation ; on the contrary, it is a 
melancholy and pitiable employ, to be forced to witness a 
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retrograde progress, and to feel that a great mind is humbling 
itself, and willingly sacrificing the sacred energies of genius 
to a mercenary passion. 

Here, then, appears to be opportunity of drawing a line. 
May not an amateur be content with possessing that one 
state, whichever it may be, which is, as a work of art, the 
most intrinsically valuable ? or may he not, at any rate, limit 
himself to the acquirement of such states only as shew the 
true advance of the work to its perfection ? If a man of just 
taste and plain sense be not at liberty to do this, he will 
certainly be obliged to act, in some cases, contrary to common 
sense and just taste. 

For instance, there is a fine print, by the artist last named, 
Rembrandt, of a man who was Beceiver-General of the States 
of Holland. He is represented sitting at a table, amid bags 
and chests of money, and with a pair of scales before him, and 
the print is technically called " The Gold-weigher." It would 
seem that Bembrandt had nearly completed the work^ before 
an opportunity occurred of the original sitting for his por- 
trait, and, meantime, he struck off a few impressions. In 
these an oval blank is left for the face, which was afterwards 
introduced ; and these impressions are, technically, called 
" the white face." 

To a rational person, seeking excellence and real value 
only, such a print, if he were already possessed of an im- 
pression from the finished plate, would be considered of Uttle 
or no value. It is not of value as a perfect work, and, 
although it certainly is a sample of the work during its pro- 
gress, yet it does not shew a progress having any interest 
attached to it. It is not of value, as shewing the first thought 
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of the artist^ afterwards improved upon ; he does no more in 
the finished plate than follow up and complete the design all 
along contemplated^ and expressly indicated in this impression 
of '' the white face ;" and^ having done that, he rendered 
valueless, according to ordinary estimation, the incomplete 
performance. But, with collectors, this is " a state," a " first 
state/' and, as such, however intrinsically valueless it may be, 
on the one hand, and however costly, for its rarity, on the 
other hand, still the collection, whose aim is to embrace all 
the prints by this artist, and all the states of all his prints, is 
incomplete without it. 

When a collector, eminent for a nearly complete collection 
of Rembrandt's works, opens his folio, he discloses, on sheet 
after sheet, four, five, six, or more, and it may be ten, as we 
have just seen, prints, all, to a common eye, and at first sight, 
the same thing so many times repeated. The eye of the 
cognoscenti fixes at once upon the one rare state, whichever 
it may be, and regards no other ; the eye of the uninitiated 
wanders about, uncertain where to fix, and feels as if looking 
through a multiplying glass. Whatever beauty there may be 
in some one, or each, individual print, is impaired for want of 
being set off as it deserves ; it is lost in the bewilderment of 
the mass; at any rate, it requires to be sought for and 
selected. Of such collections, common sense suggests, that 
the pleasure of the collector must consist in the consciousness 
of possession, and the reputation attached to it, rather than 
in any very sensitive enjoyment of the intrinsic beauties of a 
fine work of art. 

These are bold and venturesome observations, and the col- 
lector who admits them as just must, it is feared, be content 
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to be branded, among the very aristocratic and cdnservative 
body to ^bich he aspires to belong, as a sad radical and 
advocate of revolution. Nevertheless, if he appeal to " the 
people," that is to say, general good taste, apart from con- 
noisseurship, he will, perhaps, be pardoned, if, instead of 
displaying, before his visitor, such a hydra-sheet as just 
described, he present to him one only print, the most 
beautiful that the plate has produced. But let us hasten to 
atone for these heresies; the next chapter shall be wholly 
and soundly conservative. 




CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE CARE AND KEEPING OF PRINTS. 



The universal mode of keeping prints, such only excepted as 
are of very large size^ is to mount them, as it is called, on 
card or stiff paper, either white or coloured. The most ap- 
proved and most usual way of doing this is to attach the back 
of the left-hand edge of the print along its whole length to 
the mounting paper, by the smallest possible quantity of 
paste, not thin and Uquid, but of considerable consistency, 
such as is used by shoemakers, and is sold by the leather- 
dealers or grinders. Our Continental neighbours sometimes 
prefer attaching the upper edge of the print, rather than 
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either of the side edges, under the idea that, when mounted 
in a book, there is less risk of folding a print in turning over 
the leaves. 

Either of these modes ajflPords opportunity of examining the 
back of the print, as well as the face of it; a precaution 
invariably taken, by a careful purchaser, for the purpose of 
better examining the quaUty of the paper, its probable age, 
perhaps the watermark ; also, of better discovering any mend- 
ings or cleanings, or any soils or weak parts ; and, again, for 
ascertaining whether any and what manuscript or other notices, 
or marks, may be on it of former proprietorship, or other 
circumstances respecting it. 

A print, carefully mounted in this manner, is, at all times, 
readily detached again, if required, without detriment or risk. 
To better ensure this, when the paper is delicate, from being 
thin, or from the much handling, during several generations, 
or where it is inclined to fray at the edge, from frequent 
remountings, it is not unusual, nor a bad practice, to paste 
along the back of the left-hand edge, previous to mounting it, 
a very narrow slip of paper, about a tenth or eighth of an inch 
wide, to strengthen and support it ; and this is not considered 
to impair the print as an entire laying down would seriously 
do. Sometimes, such a strip is found pasted along the back 
of all the four edges. All the important prints of the col- 
lection of M. Paignon dljonval were thus protected. 

Neither is a print damaged in estimation by having, as is 
often seen, a very small square of paper pasted at the back of 
each of its four corners, the object being to preserve these 
parts, under the idea that they are apt to curl and tear ; but 
the heavy thickness of such corners is unpleasant, and it is 
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better never to protect a print by any of these modes, unless 
it be essentially necessary. 

Mounting-papers are, generally, separate single sheets, but, 
sometimes, they are bound together in large folio books, with 
guards between. This is not an advisable mode, except where 
entire collections are formed of any given artist ; and, in such 
case, it is certainly the best and the usual plan. As all 
existing ancient prints are known, and all, of almost all 
masters, together with the copies that exist, are catalogued in 
printed books, and their exact dimensions set down ; the pos- 
sessor of a bound foUo may, throughout his airangement, 
keep places reserved for such prints, or states of prints, or 
copies, as he has not yet got, but hopes and purposes to 
obtain. But, unless a complete collection be intended, a 
bound foUo must either be disfigured by a multitude of blank 
spaces, never intended to be filled, or the prints, if any proper 
classification of them be adopted, must, unless kept loose in 
the folio, be subjected to continual displacement and refixiug, 
to make way for the introduction of new acquisitions ; and 
the frequent unmounting and remounting, which this calls for, 
is very objectionable. 

When mounted singly, prints are usually kept in portfolios, 
or in what are called solanders, a good sort of repository, but, 
now, not much in use, because of being rather cumbersome 
and heavy, as compared with a pasteboard folio, and because 
of the improvements, in modern times, of the manufactory of 
the latter article. A solander is a wooden box, backed with 
leather, the sides covered with marble or other paper, having 
leather corners, so that it has much the appearance of a book ; 
one of the sides is made to open as a lid, carrying with it the 
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back, which is attached to it ; the same thing, in short, which 
is still in use, of a less size, for holding music or pamphlets. 
The advantage of the solander is, that the prints need never 
be pressed, strongly, one against another, as in the tying 
I l^igh^ of a portfolio ; the mounting-papers have liberty to he 

I level, and their edges and comers are better protected. If, 

indeed, all the mounting-papers be of one size, and the port- 
folio of dimensions exactly suitable, and its boards thick and 
stiff, all these advantages are pretty weU gained. 

Of artists who lived before the eighteenth century, the 
numerical proportion of extra-sized prints to those of mode- 
rate or small dimensions, is inconsiderable. There is no 
important artist whose works consist, wholly, of such, and, 
unless a complete collection be intended, the moderate-sized 
prints of any artist are generally quite as good specimens of 
his style and manner as the largest. The most convenient 
size for mounting-papers may be from twenty-two to twenty- 
three inches by eighteen to nineteen, and this size will suffice, 
and not more than conveniently suffice, for the largest of 
Bembrandt's etchings, the *' Ecce Homo ;" and in a select 
collection of works of ancient artists, there need not be many 
prints of a larger size than this, and perhaps there are none 
at all, but what in such a collection might be altogether 
dispensed with. 

If portfolios be preferred to solanders, care should be taken 
that the boards be of sufficient substance to keep themselves, 
ever, straight and level, not curving in, and meeting together, 
when tied, so as to press unequally on the prints and 
mounting-papers, pinching their edges and corners. This 
precaution is recommended, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
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it entails of additional weight. The portfolio should also be 
furnished with wings, or flaps of light pasteboard or leather, 
or else with Holland wrappers, to fold over the edges, and 
keep out the dust : it is as well, however, not to have these 
to tie, much less to buckle, as is sometimes seen ; all should 
be plain and level, and without any knot, strap, or other 
projection, that may indent the prints on any accidental 
pressure. 

When the mounting-papers are bound together in a book, 
it may be of no great importance whether the folio be laid 
horizontally, or set up an end, in the way of a book ; and this 
is one of the chief advantages of a bound folio. But, if loose 
in a portfolio or solander, these should certainly be laid on 
shelves, in the cabinet, in a horizontal position ; and, indeed, 
this mode is, in all cases, preferable. It is always a better 
preservative against dust ; and if, which ought to be, as well 
for convenience as other reasons, each portfolio have a sepa- 
rate shelf, it will not be exposed to unequal and undue lateral 
pressure, as a book in a bookcase is liable to be. 

One other and far better mode of preserving prints there 
is, were it not that space cannot be extended at command, and 
that brooms and balls, careless housemaids, and playful 
children, cannot be dispensed with. Otherwise, a print has, 
certainly, the best chance of preservation, when it is secured 
from the perpetual handling and turning over to which it is 
else subjected, by being judiciously placed within a frame, and 
under a glass. 

At the BibUoth^que Boyale, at Paris, some of the finest 
prints are framed and glazed, and hung in different parts of 
the rooms, and a catalogue is published of these '' Estampes 
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expoB^es/' which extend to three hundred and sixty-five 
specimens. 

We should be well pleased to see the example followed in 
our own national collection, where there is now much better 
opportunity than heretofore, or than there is at Paris. The 
gallery, leading to the print-room of the British Museum, is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and is, at present, occupied 
by Egyptian papyri, articles not within the proper range of a 
repository of engravings. Should the suggestion ever occur 
to turn it to this more appropriate use, we trust that our 
authorities will improve upon their French model, in several 
particulars. 

We hope that no prints will be thus " suspendus" but such 
as are of the finest quality, both in impression and condition ; 
that none will be submitted to public view but such as are 
imquestionably genuine and pure. A frame and glass are a 
protection to a print, but they may protect imposition also. 

In the French national collection is a unique state, as it is 
professed to be, of the print, by Bembrandt, of Christ 
preaching, technically called, the "Little La Tombe;" and 
the chief characteristic of this early state is, that a child's 
peg-top, which, in the after state of the plate, is lying on the 
foreground, i&, in the present impression, not introduced. 
English connoisseurs, who remember this print before it was 
framed and glazed, and who, while it was in the portfolio, 
examined it, with attention, and against the light, declare that 
the peg-top has been ingeniously taken out. There may, or 
may not, be truth in this assertion ; but, surely, it is better, 
whenever any such accusation as this be made, or even when- 
ever a suspicion be suggested, to, immediately, withdraw the 
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print from all unfair protection, and allow and invite naked 
scrutiny. 

It is hardly necessary to express a hope, that if prints 
belonging to our national collection should ever be hung up 
to view, they will all be placed in situations where they may 
be seen to perfection. Our building has gready the advantage 
of the French, with respect to effecting this. 

It would be preferable, perhaps, that no prints should be 
kept permanently framed and glazed, but all occasionally 
changed ; and that the prints selected, from time to time, for 
periodical exposure to exhibition, for a season, should be all 
of the early or middle eeras of the art, and such as are of the 
greatest rarity. We should recommend this for the sake, 
firstly, of greater economy of space. Any one of the more 
important prints of the present, we cannot therefore call them 
degenerate, days, and many of the century passed, the Kaffaelle 
Morghens, Volpatos, and others, contain, each one, more 
square inches than six average-sized prints of Albert Durer 
put together ; or than the whole of the works of any one of the 
little masters ; or than all the impressions of nielli that have 
ever been discovered. Whatever question there may be, 
whether the moderns excel the ancients in art, there is no 
question but that, regarded as a whole, they go beyond them 
in size out of all degree of rivalry. 

But, secondly, this limitation seems desirable, because the 
object should be to shew what cannot be seen elsewhere, or, 
at least, only in few and distant places. Considerably more 
than one-third part of the prints exposed in frames, in the 
Biblioth^que Royale, are of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ; prints, for the most part, of large dimensions, and 
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not containing one single specimen but what has been already 
made £Eimiliar to the public eye, by frequent occasional dis- 
play in shop windows ; nor one which may not, at almost any 
time, be found in the portfolios of some one or other of the 
principal phntsellers, whether of London or Paris. 

Prints should never be unnecessarily touched by the hand. 
It has been quaintly remarked, that an Englishman's eyes are 
at his fingers' ends ; and a collector is sometimes doomed to 
stand in agony, while a would-be critic, with all the assurance 
and importance natural to the most absolute ignorance, is 
rubbing his damp fore-finger, now here, now there, over the 
print, or fixing it on one spot with most energetic pressure, 
while he expatiates on the beauties or demerits, as he fancies, 
of the work he is injuring. 

The manner in which a stranger takes up a print to look 
at it, will, at once, give intimation to the collector whether he 
has sufficient knowledge, or practice, or appreciation of art, 
to be trusted to go through a portfolio. A grossly ignorant 
person, with conceit proportionate, will often think to shew 
his familiarity with works of art by an affectation of careless 
handling; while a person of knowledge will, as matter of 
course, and without intending effect, shew himself to be such 
by a habit the very opposite. They who, though not aspiring 
to be collectors, may yet partake of the very general desire to 
pass for amateurs, may be assured that they make a great step 
towards acquiring a reputation for this, in the eyes of cogno- 
scenti, and a highly favourable first impression on an exhibitor, 
if they be careful ever to hold a print with both hands, one 
hand at each of two opposite diagonal corners, instead of with 
one hand only, by the pressure of thumb and finger, which 
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always risks the crumpliDg and soiling the print, or, at any 
rate, the mounting-paper. 

The safest way of exhibiting is to have a small easel, com- 
posed of a light fragile material, such as pasteboard, set upon 
the table, and to lay each print, in succession, upon this, for 
the general inspection. The very process suggests an inter- 
diction against touching, and a heavy finger could not rest 
on the print, for the frail fabric would retreat before its 
pressure. 

In exhibiting prints, attention should be paid to the 
strength and direction of the Ught. 

A light from above is the best ; a side light, though gene- 
rally resorted to, from necessity rather than choice, is, in some 
respects, bad, especially when strong. Every little unevenness 
and crease in the paper becomes conspicuous, casting a 
shadow on one side, and, on the other, catching the light, 
and shewing a white spot or line. By another position of the 
light, these imperfections might be rendered imperceptible. 
For judging of impression, and for examining condition, 
where minute inspection is important, daylight is indis- 
pensable. For the exhibition or enjoyment of a collection, a 
bright daylight is often too strong, except for very dark 
prints, such as Kembrandt's " Burgomaster Six." When 
artificial light is used, the best effect is produced by throwing 
it full on the print, from behind the spectator. 

We have seen used, with good effect, an argand lamp, made 
to slide up and down a tall pole, so as to vary the height at 
pleasure, and having, behind it, a flat shade of tin, painted 
white within side, so as to reflect the light. The thing is 
represented in the vignette at the head of our second chapter. 

Q 
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Under the head of ** care of prints," it may be expected 
that something should be said of cleaning them. Prints 
which have existed for years, and perhaps centuries ; trans- 
mitted from hand to hand, passing through auctions, exposed 
in shop windows, turned over again and again in dealers' 
folios, necessarily acquire an accumulation of the dirt of ages ; 
and yet may not have had the ill luck to be actually stained 
or soiled, otherwise than by this gradual effect of exhibition 
and use. In such cases, the chief part of the soiling, thus 
acquired, may be removed by pure water merely. To effect 
this, the print is laid, face downwards, in a vessel large 
enough to admit of the whole paper lying quite flat ; water, 
boiling hot, is then poured over it, sufficient to cover it to the 
depth of an inch, or more. The print is allowed to soak in 
the water more or less time, according to circumstances. By 
degrees, the dirtiness disengages itself from the surface into 
the water ; the print is then taken out, and passed through 
fresh, clear water, and held or hung up, for the superfluous 
moisture to run from it ; and, when this has sufficiently taken 
place, it is laid between sheets of white French blotting-paper, 
and covered by a thick millboard, weights being laid on it, so 
as to have the effect of a moderate press, and it is thus left 
till dry. Where there is much soiling to be removed, and of 
old standing, it may be allowable to use, gently and carefully, 
a soft hair brush, while the print is saturated with the water, 
to assist in the disengagement of the impurities. 

When the operation of cleaning is honestly confined to no 
more than this, little or no damage is done to the print. 
Hecquet, an eminent collector, who, a hundred years ago, 
disclosed to the world what he called his " secret for cleaning 
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prints/' suggests no other process than hot water, and the 
exposure of the print, face downwards, to the heat of the 
sun; and he declares that all sorts of oil stains may be 
remoyed by a patient application of these remedies. But the 
truth is that, when a print has, unluckily, become soiled with 
ink, wine, coffee, wax, &g., more active remedies must be 
resorted to. It then frequently becomes a question, whether 
to allow the soils to remain, or to risk irreparably injuring the 
print, in attempting to remove them. 

It is not uncommon to meet with ancient prints that have, 
evidently, been subjected to some rough manual operation of 
cleansing, or to the effect of chemical acids ; and this not in 
parts only, but over their whole surface. Prints are often 
seen, especially fine prints, of very ancient date, which, on 
being examined, with a lens of high power, shew the whole 
texture of the paper, fretted, ruffled up, and rendered, as it 
were, woolly, suggesting the idea of its having been scoured 
all over with soap and water, applied with a brush of bristles ; 
and, very possibly, this has been the case. The lines of the 
engraving are broken, overlaid, and confused by the raising 
up of the fibres of the paper, giving an indistinct and blanketty 
appearance. Violent remedies, such as indicated by results 
like these, are never willingly resorted to ; and the general 
disapprobation of such, or, indeed, of any chemical processes, 
is best evidenced by the universal disinclination of all cleaners 
and dealers to admit that any such are ever used. 

Of the chemical agents employed in cleaning prints, the 
most hetrmless is the salt of lemons : this, when properly and 
carefully used, is perfectly efficacious for the removal of certain 
stains, especially those of writing ink. The mode of applying 
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it is pretty much according to the printed directions sold with 
the article. The print should be laid on a pewter or silver 
plate, placed over a basin of boiling water, so as to become 
greatly heated ; a small quantity of the salt is then sprinkled 
over the ink-spot, and a little warm water dropped, gradually, 
upon it, from a small camel-hair pencil, until the salt is 
wholly dissolved. In a few minutes the ink will disappear. 
The print is then passed through clear warm water, and pro- 
ceeded with in the manner before directed, in the simple 
washing with water. 

We shall not venture to oflfer further receipts ; the other 
agents resorted to, such as strong lime, oxymuriate of potash, 
muriatic acid, &c,, cannot be used with any degree of safety, 
but after much experience ; and we shall not be doing any 
kindness to our young collector, to encourage him to make 
experiments, that even, in the most practised hands, are 
attended with danger. 



r "7 




CHAPTER VII. 



ON THE MODE OF COMMENCING COLLECTOR. 



We will suppose that our would-be collector has not, as yet, 
any predilection towards any one or other school, or towards 
any one or other artist, in particular, nor to any subject or 
class ; and that, indeed, he has not, as yet, knowledge or 
acquaintance with art sufficient to have gained any such bias ; 
but that his simple object is to acquire a small select collection. 
Under these circumstances, if he be a person of sense and 
prudence, two inquiries will, at the commencement, suggest 
themselves : firsdy, the most judicious mode of setting to 
work; and, secondly, the probable extent of the expense into 
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which he is embarking. With respect to this latter point, 
although it has sufficiently appeared that no very definite idea 
can be given of the average value of individual prints, yet it 
may be satisfactory to know, that it is by no means impossible 
to give a tolerable estimate of the price at which a respectable 
collection, if the nature and extent of it be well determined, 
may be, on an average, obtained. 

The circumstances in which we have supposed our aspirant 
to be placed, are precisely those in which the author of these 
pages found himself at his first setting out ; and, conformably 
with what he has observed in his preface, he apprehends that 
he cannot better offer instruction to others, than by stating 
what he now considers his own mode of proceeding would 
have been, in case he had, at that time, been possessed of the 
knowledge which experience has since afforded him. His 
idea was to make chronology the principle of his collection ; 
to make no subdivision into schools, at least at first, but to 
select, indifferently, from all schools, specimens of the greatest 
masters, as they arose in order of time; and thus to display 
the progress of the art, firom its commencement to our own 
times. In contemplating a collection of a general nature, and 
of a limited extent, it does not appear that any better plan 
can be resorted to than to follow out this idea. 

Before proceeding to make any purchases whatever, we 
would recommend that a list be drawn up of a certain number 
of artists, some one or more of whose works, but no others, 
should be admitted into the collection; and we would re- 
commend that this list contain such artists only as are of 
prominent importance, taking care, however, to include such 
as mark seras in the art, and such as have invented or intro- 
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duoed new methods of working : the first practisers^ therefore, 
of the dotted manner ; of etching ; of dry point ; of mezzo- 
tinto ; and, in wood, the inventors of chiaroscuro. 

We would advise the young collector to be, for a while, 
content to circumscribe himself, strictly, within this list, and 
also to confine himself to a very few specimens of each artist in 
it : in many cases one single specimen would suflSce. Where, 
indeed, the same artist has handled subjects of difierent de* 
scriptions^ and which will firequently be found to be the case^ 
the collector may consider himself at liberty to obtain a 
sample of each description of subject : a specimen of the 
artist's execution of landscape, for instance ; another, of his 
portraits ; another, of his historical subjects. 

So, also, where the same artist has engraved in different 
styles, a specimen of each of his styles may be advisable^ 
especially when he has improved by change of school, or 
foreign travel. 

Thus ; of Marc Antonio, connoisseurs recognise four dif- 
ferent manners, at four different periods of his progress, each 
characterized by its specific peculiarities. So, again, where 
the same artist has practised different methods, it may be 
desirable to possess a specimen of his pure etching ; an im* 
pression from a plate executed by dry point alone ; or, by the 
burin alone ; and then, of the admixture of two or more of 
these. M. Claussin enumerates seven different processes, prac- 
tised by Bembrandt; and gives several instances, from the 
voluminous works of this artist, of prints executed by each of 
these processes. 

We would recommend that prints of great rarity, or ex- 
traordinary quality, be, at this early period, rather avoided 
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than sought : these may be added at a future day, as oppor- 
tunity may be aflForded. It is better that, before touching 
these, the eye be accustomed to exercise in the proper de- 
partment; that it obtain experience to be able to discern, 
with certainty, what is most congenial to its own corrected 
taste, and what it would be best pleased to fall back upon for 
permanent enjoyment. The result of proceeding in this 
manner will be, that there will be formed a perfect skeleton, 
though not a perfect body, of a collection ; a sort of complete 
framework, capable of receiving and supporting whatever 
additions it may be afterwards wished to add to it. It is as 
though a man, wishing a planisphere of the heavens, were to 
lay down, in the first instance, all stars of one given magni- 
tude only, or some two or three stars of each constellation, 
and then, at his leisure, fill up the intervals with the greater 
and lesser heavenly bodies, to a never-ending extent 

But how is the stranger to art and artists to furnish himself 
with such a list or catalogue as here proposed? There is not, 
that we are aware of, any publication containing such a thing, 
or calculated to give practical assistance to the beginner, in 
his endeavours to frame such a thing for himself. Whether 
the Dictionaries of Strutt and Bryari^ would be of much service 
may be doubtful ; one work there is, the title of which seemed 
to the writer, in his nonage, as he well recollects, to promise 
advice towards the forming a collection, since it is called, 
" Id6e g6n6rale d une Collection complette d'Estampes ;" but, 
alas ! it proved too true to its title. It describes, literally, a 
complete collection ; it is, indeed, nothing less than a classi- 
fication of all existing prints in the known world. It is of no 
use, therefore, to our present object. 
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There are other works, with like enticing titles, but of no 
better practical avail. It is feared that, should the young 
collector sit down to such books as these, or to his Bryan, or 
his Strutt, or, indeed, to any other publication bearing promise 
of assistance, he will soon find himself perplexed and over- 
whelmed, rather than assisted, and will probably be dis- 
couraged altogether at the immensity of the prospect opened 
to his view. He will become quickly sensible of the want of 
an experienced hand, to make a selection for him. 

Such a selection we now propose to submit ; a selection, 
upon which to form a beginning, and calculated to be, itself, 
the teacher of further progress. Whether we arrange this 
selection in schools, or, miscellaneously, without regard to 
schools, is, perhaps, of no great importance. It may be 
observed here, that the division into schools is by no means 
perfectly defined, nor can it be, from the nature of things. 
There are several artists, who are classed sometimes in one 
school, sometimes in another, and who may, with equal pro- 
priety, be considered to belong to one or the other. This 
occurs in instances where an artist, born in one country, was 
educated or practised in another. 

Previous to proceeding to dictate a selection, as we are 
about to venture to do, we may remark, that it is not probable 
that any two persons, however conversant with their subject, 
upon being set to work to form a list of some fifty or hundred 
artists, whom they would reconunend, as best fitted to build 
up the skeleton, as we have phrased it, of a collection, would 
agree in the names throughout; but there are, nevertheless, 
some few artists, whose names would unquestionably be found 
in every catalogue that should be so drawn up, whatever 

R 
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number of connoisseurs might be set to the work of selection; 
and it may safely be asserted^ at the present day^ that the 
names that would appear in this unanimous election, would 
comprise all who are most excellent, and none who are not 
excellent, in the art. 

This could not have been asserted half a century back ; it 
is only of late years that works, possessing the highest qua- 
lities of art, have been duly appreciated in our country, even 
among collectors and writers on the subject. The author of 
an "Essay upon Prints," published in 1768, in giving a full 
critical account of all the noted engravers, makes little other 
mention of that most admirable artist. Marc Antonio, than to 
inform his reader, that the only merit his works can claim is 
their antiquity, and that, but for this quality, " such vile 
prints" would never obtain credit among connoisseurs. With 
equally unhappy obliquity of judgment, the same author 
observes, of the lovely etchings of Claude Lorraine, that they 
are the " dirty shapes of something which he could not ex* 
press." See the Rev. Mr. Gilpin s " Essay on Prints," page 
233, et seq. 

Nor were our nearer continental neighbours more free than 
ourselves, at this period, from a like perversion of taste. 
Forty years after the pubUcation of Mr. Gilpin's work, a 
French writer of a book on the origin of engraving and the 
knowledge of prints, repeats, nearly word for word, the por- 
tentous misjudgment of our reverend connoisseur, without ac- 
knowledgment or mention of its original author, but adopting 
and proclaiming it as his own. See Jansen, "Essai sur 
rOrigine de la Gravure," &c. Paris. 1808. Vol. I., p. 62. 

Meantime, the Germans shew a better feeUng. Writers of 
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that nation also availed themselves of the more valuable part 
of the English author's essay, but, in translating great part of 
it, they duly acknowledge their borrowing, and carefully, but 
tacitly, omit the unfortunate criticisms to which we have 
alluded. See Huber et Rost, " Manuel des Curieux," &c. 
Zurich. 1797. 

As it may be thought by proficients to be more in character 
to adopt the systematic method of arrangement into schools, 
we will pursue that course, and commence with 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOL. 

The ItaUan school is characterized, and especially when 
contrasted with the German, by dignity of composition and 
style ; by simplicity and grace, the result of the study of the 
ancient sculptures ; and by the plain and unafiected draperies. 
In this last characteristic, we must be understood not to refer 
to the very early state of the art ; for in some of the most 
ancient works, " The Entombment," for example, by Andrea 
Mantegna, the draperies are nearly as complicated, angular, 
and frittered, as in the German of the same and later sera. 

The Italian style is further, and more especially, distin* 
guished by the superiority of the drawing of the human 
figure, the due proportions of the limbs, the fulness of the 
contours, and the shape of the body, and action of the mus- 
cles, apparent beneath the drapery. There is not a doubt 
that the finest artists of this ancient school drew all their 
figures in the naked, and clothed them afterwards, or, rather, 
indeed, drew them in the skeleton, and then clothed them 
with flesh, and, lastly, with drapery. 
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Our catalogue may commence mth Andrea Manteona, 
born in 143]. He is not quite the earliest artist of his 
school^ but the works of the few who precede him are rare 
and costly. He is the first, therefore, of whose engraving a 
specimen may be obtained without much difficulty and ex- 
pense, and he is sufficiently ancient to exemplify the infancy 
of the art. He is remarkable, also, for his manner of working, 
the shading being effected by means of diagonal lines only, 
drawn from right to left, without any crossing. This is the 
artist who painted the frescoes of the Triumph of Cesar, now 
at Hampton Court Palace. 

We have no inclination to recommend more artists of this 
early period, unless it be Julio Campagnolo. Him we men- 
tion, because of his being the first who introduced, what is 
called, the dotted manner, and which many have supposed to 
be a modem invention : prints by him are not frequentiy met 
with, and are consequentiy expensive. 

We may notice, at this opportunity, that there are, in these 
early times, as well in the Itahan as in the German school, 
prints by artists whose names are wholly unknown. Most of 
these, however, used marks or monograms, initial letters, 
eitiier singly or fantastically combined, or other devices, 
sometimes very &nciful ones, by which their works are dis- 
tinguished, and after which, indeed, they are named. Thus, 
we have, in the Italian school, the Master of the Mousetrap ; 
the Master of the Die : in the German school, the Master of 
the Caduceus ; the Master of the Crab ; die Shuttie ; the 
Anchor, and others ; so named, from the circumstance of 
these unknown artists having characterized their works with 
these figures. 
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There are, comparatiYely) very few ancient ardets who have 
put their names at length on their prints. The generality 
use a monogram ; sometimes three or four different mono- 
grams, or varieties of the same. Marc Antonio used, some- 
times, a plain tablet, and sometimes a cipher, of which his 
plates exhibit six varieties. Albert Durer has five varieties. 
Some artists used fanciful figures, and some a sort of rebus 
or enigma of their name. Thus : the Hopfers use a hop 
plant, which their name implies ; Schaufflein, from similar 
fancy, a baker's peel ; Lucas Erug, a jug ; and Martin Bota, 
a wheel ; Van Staren puts a star between the initials of his 
name ; and Cornelius Gort has two fighting cocks. 

These monograms are so numerous, and there are so many 
ancient artists who are recognised wholly by them, their 
names being unknown, that dictionaries and other works have 
been compiled on this subject alone. Of all the unnamed 
artists, the »ra, as well as the name, is uncertain; and as 
neither excellence of design, poverty of invention, nor merit 
of execution, is, by any means, a criterion of chronological 
order, it is not possible to assign to them, with certainty, any 
distinct dates or order of priority ; suffice it, that they all fall at 
a very early period, and their works are, mostly, of great rarity. 

We will now pass at once to a name, which marks a 
memorable sra in the history of engraving, the namd of 
Marc Antonio Baimondi. This great artist was born about 
the year 1487; he was cotemporary with Rafftielle, whose 
works he engraved, under that great painter s own eye and 
immediate superintendence. 

The prints of Marc Antonio afford a good illustration of 
progress towards perfection. His earliest performances were 
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executed while resident at Bologna, with Francia, under whom 
he studied. In these, his drawing is without much taste, and 
frequently incorrect, the shadows harsh, and a deficiency of 
intelligence betrays itself throughout. Quitting Bologna for 
Venice, Marc Antonio there fell in with the prints from wood 
blocks, designed by Albert Durer ; and so great was his ad- ,^^ \y^' 

miration of these, that he copied, on copper, the whole series V|* » 
of sixteen, now known as " The Little Passion.** From 
Venice, Marc Antonio went to Bome, and there, becoming a 
pupil of the great Bafifaelle, and being duly appreciated by 
that master, he rapidly rose to the summit of his fame. 

The truth, purity, and spontaneous grace of his outline, 
has never, to this day, been excelled, or perhaps equalled. 
It will be well to obtain a specimen both of his earlier and 
his later manner. His works are very numerous ; and 
although extra fine impressions of any of his prints are 
always costly, yet sufficiently good impressions of many of 
them may be met with at a comparatively moderate price. 
Perhaps the finest specimen of his finest manner is the 
" Adam and Eve,** after BaflTaelle ; the drawing of this is so 
exquisite, that the great painter is believed to have himself 
assisted the engraver in his work. The same is said of his 
*' Judgment of Paris.** 

Among Marc Antonio*s works, are engravings from Eaf- 
faelle*s first designs for three of the cartoons: fair impressions 
of these are neither rare nor very costly. These prints are 
interesting, in that they vary from the cartoons as ultimately 
executed, and exhibit, therefore, the first thoughts of the 
painter. A comparison of these engravings with Dorigny's, 
from the same subjects, or with the elaborate over-workings 
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of Still mote modern artists, will satisfy any judicious eye of 
the progress made by the moderns in mechanical execution, 
and, at the same time, that in this advance, excellence, in 
some of the higher qualities, has been left behind. 

Agostino da Musis, called Veneziano, and Marco da 
Bavenna, were pupils of Marc Antonio ; the former the most 
excellent, perhaps. They both followed him so closely, as to 
have sometimes, as is believed, worked in conjunction with 
him ; nor are their works always clearly distinguishable from 
their master's, though neither of them, indeed, ever ap- 
proached the consummate excellence of Baimondi's best 
performances. 

Julio Bonasoni, born in 1496, is a truly original artist; 
although he neglected many of the essentials, and more of 
the accessories, of the art: many of his plates acquire additional 
value from the circumstance of the pictures, from which they 
were engraved, being no longer in existence. His best en- 
gravings are those after his own designs ; an observation which 
applies, with equal truth, to almost every engraver. 

An anonymous engraver, known as the Master of the 
Die, from having used, as his monogram, a small cube, is 
another of Marc Antonio's pupils, and is even preferred by 
Bartsh to Agostino. 

The Mantuan family of Ghisi comprise four artists, all of 
considerable eminence ; John Baptiste, George, Adam, and 
Diana. A specimen of the work of George Ghisi will be 
sufficient. 

To these succeeds a great name among painters, known as 
Parmegiano, the first, among the Italians, by whom we have 
etchings. The spirit and genius which appear in these, the 
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sweet character of the heads, the elegant turn of the figures, 
and the beauty and simplicity of the composition, amply atone 
for the deficiency, which, certainly, must be admitted to exist, 
in the mechanical execution. 

Garaolio is another of Marc Antonio's pupils, and ranks 
among the most able of them. 

^NEAS Yico is also of this school, though not so successfiil 
a pupil as those already named. Among his works is a very 
interesting print, representing the studio of Ba^cio Bandinelli, 
after a picture by that artist, and containing his portrait. 

Baroccio, bom in 1528, is esteemed for the excellence of 
his drawing and expression. 

Cornelius Cort, though born in Holland, ranks, as en- 
titled, in the Italian school, and he had for his pupil, Agosdno 
Carracci; and we now come to this illustrious family, who 
have immortalized their names, not only by the extraordinary 
excellence of their works as painters, but as the establishers 
of a school in that art. 

LuDOVico Carracci has left but a few small prints, slight, 
free, and masterly, the design being first etched, and the work 
then finished with the graver. 

AoosTiNO Carracci executed numerous engravings, working 
entirely with the burin : these comprise portraits, subjects, 
and landscapes, many of large size, after various masters, and 
all of extraordinary merit. His drawing of the naked parts 
of the figure is admirable ; the heads are fine, and the ex- 
tremities are marked in a most accurate and masterly manner. 

Annibal Carracci's etchings are greatly and deservedly 
esteemed ; he is remarkable for the correctness with which he 
drew the human figure, and the admirable taste which he 
displayed. 
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Gherubino Alberti is another distinguished engraver of 
the sixteenth century, who executed numerous plates, after 
various masters. They are not very powerful in effect. Like 
the Cairacci, and all other artists of this period, he neglected 
the chiaroscuro. This was the great defect of that time. 

ViLLAMENA is a bold, effective artist, who followed the style 
of Gort and Agostino, both in their beauties and in their 
£Eiult8. His works are very numerous, and after various 
masters of different reputations; none of them are high 
priced. 

OuiDO, having left some etchings, which are neither scarce 
nor costly, so eminent an artist ought to find his way into a 
collection, however small, although, indeed, his works on 
copper do not approach the excellence to be expected from so 
great a painter. 

We now reach the seventeenth century, which is ushered in 
by a volimiinous, pleasing, and spirited artist, Della Bella ; 
and by another, who, whether classed with the Italian school, 
or, as he frequently is, with the French, may be considered a 
twin brother, the still more voluminous Gallot. The infinite 
variety displayed in his minute multitudinous population, the 
neatness and clearness of his work, and the smartness and 
spirit of his diminutive figures, are truly wonderful. 

Spaonioletto, Salvator Rosa, Gastiolioni, may each 
claim a place in our selection ; as also that bold, free etcher, 
PiRANEsi, but that he is almost too gigantic. Prints by these 
engravers are easy to meet with, and at no great price. But 
we are drawing to a close, for the eighteenth century is 
opening upon us, with Ganaletti, Bartolozzi, Volpato, 
Raphael Morghen. 
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This approach towards modern times calls for a deter- 
mination of the question, whether it might, or might not, be 
advisable to fix an 6Bra at which our collection should stop. 
Both artists and productions are, in very modern times, so 
numerous^ that selection becomes more perplexing, perhaps, 
we may say, more invidious, and yet, certainly, more indis- 
pensable, if the collection be to have any moderate limit. In 
fixing a period, beyond which the term " ancient" should not 
be considered to attach, the obvious coarse seems to be to 
make use of some boundary line, which circumstances have 
already traced for us. We may adopt, for instance, as a rule 
for a collection of ancient prints, that no artist shall be 
admitted who is too modern to have a place in Bryan's 
Dictionary, or, perhaps, the preceding one of Strutt. 

In thus running through the whole Italian school, to the 
period just proposed eis die limit, it will be seen that we have 
not encumbered our young collector with above thirty names; 
and yet no one artist of much importance is omitted, although 
a great nimiber might be added, some works, of all of whom, 
would be desirable acquisitions. These may form matter for 
future selections, whenever it may be desired to augment the 
portfolio. 

All the artists hitherto named engraved on copper. Prints, 
from wooden blocks, are much less esteemed, or, at least, are, 
generally speaking, of greatly less cost than engravings on 
copper ; and there are connoisseurs who may, perhaps, con- 
sider them as rather derogatory to a fine collection. 

Nevertiieless, there is some temptation to covet a specimen 
of Ugo da Carpi, born in 1486, and whom his countrymen of 
Italy regard as the inventor of the mode of producing prints 
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in what is called chiaroscuro ; by which is meant the printing, 
in different shades, by means of two or more blocks; the 
same process^ in short, as that used for modern paper-" 
hanging. 

Andrea Andreani, half-a-century later, was another emi- 
nent artist in this style. 

Before quitting the Italian school, we will iutimate that we 
have hitherto been silent as to what ought, in truth, to be the 
first specimen, in point of time, in a portfolio of ancient 
Italian engravings. When our young collector shall have 
attained courage to lay out five or ten pounds, or more, in a 
single, dull-coloured, oily-looking, diminutive print, of, per- 
haps, an inch square, and of no very taking appearance to the 
popular eye, we recommend him, when opportunity serves, 
' and after he has been for some time industriously at work at 
subordinate matters, to head his collection with a specimen of 
a genuine impression of niello. The assumption, on which 
we have been all along proceeding, that our reader is, as yet, 
uninitiated, and not at all read in the subject of which we 
treat, will supply an excuse for repeating the oft-told tale, 
necessary to explain the phrase just used, " niello." 

Wood engraving is, generally, allowed to have been first 
brought into use in Europe by the Germans; but the first 
practice, and, indeed, invention, of taking impressions on 
paper from engravings on metal, is, generally, attributed to 
the Italians. 

The goldsmiths, who executed works in intaglio, for pur- 
poses of ornament for armour, scabbards, knife-handles, 
bracelets, &c., were accustomed to fill their work, when 
finished, with a black composition, which they called *' niello," 
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which, when dry, became compact and hard, and not again 
removable from the work ; and which, making visible all the 
fine lines of the graver on the silver plate, gave great eflfect to 
the performance. Many specimens exist of silver ornamental 
work, thus engraved, and filled with niello ; and these go by 
the name of " nielli." 

It is said that the workers in this method were accustomed, 
after finishing their engraving in the silver, and before filUng 
it with niello, to take an impression, or mould, of it in fine 
earth, and from that mould to take a sulphur cast. This cast, 
which was a counterpart of the silver, though in another sub- 
stance, they then rubbed with soot and oil, until aU its cavities 
were filled with black ; the suriGsice of the sulphur being then 
cleaned, the artist was enabled to see, precisely, what the 
effect of his silver engraving would be, when it should come 
to be filled with black in like manner. 

This practice led to the taking, occasionally, an impression 
on wet paper, from the plate itself. This was effected by 
rubbing the silver with soot and oil, till all the graved work 
was filled with it; then, wiping the surface, laying on it a 
piece of damped paper, and rolling it, by hand, with a round, 
smooth roller. Thus it was that the art originated of taking 
impressions, on paper, from engraved plates of metal, and 
which we now term the art of engraving. After awhile, the 
roller was improved into the rolling-press, and impressions 
were multipUed, with more precision, fulness, and expedition. 

The artist, to whom the credit of this invention is given, is 
Maso Finiguerra. There exist impressions, from nielli, which 
are, with much confidence,* ascribed to his hand. One of 
these has been nodced and described in a previous page. An 
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origiual ancient impression from one of these nielli, by what- 
ever artist, and it is not firequently possible to appropriate 
them, appears, certainly, to be the legitimate. commencement 
of a chronological series of specimens of copper*plate en- 
graving. 

THE GERMAN SCHOOL. 

Let US now proceed to run through another school, in the 
same manner that we have ventured to do the Italian. It has 
already been observed, that the Germans claim the credit of 
having been the first to introduce, into Europe, the practice 
of the art of wood engraving. This preceded the invention 
of printing. Printing, at its offset, was not performed by 
means of moveable types, as at present, and in which ope- 
ration each page is formed by the compositor, letter by letter, 
but the whole wording of each page was cut in relief, on a 
block of wood, and from this ihe page was printed. This is 
the same process as the modern method called stereotype, tlie 
only difference beiug, that in the latter process tlie printing is 
not done with the wooden block, but with a block or plate of 
metal, cast from a mould. 

The taking an impression, on paper, from an engraved 
block of wood, being an operation precisely similar to this 
block-printing, the art fell immediately into use in combination 
with it ; for it served, at once, to illustrate the meaning, adorn 
the book, amuse the reader, assist his imagination, and fix 
deq>er, in his recollection, the subject matter of the text; 
and, as the earliest of these block-books were Bible histories, 
saintly legends, or religious exercises, these assistances were 
considered of much utility, and were very copiously resorted 
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to. The impressions from wood engrayings, which appear in 
these block-books, may be esteemed the earliest specimens of 
the art practised in Europe ; and, unless we superciliously dis- 
card all wood engravings, as unworthy of a place in a collection, 
they seem fittest, for this reason, to stand at the head of a 
chronological arrangement. 

The earliest specimens are anonymous. There is no artist, 
whose name is known, until Michael Wolgemuth, born in 
1434, at Nuremberg. This is he, who, in conjunction with 
William Pleydenwurfif, published, in 1493, the curious folio, 
known by the name of " The Nuremberg Chronicle." Some 
suppose that the earliest specimens of wood engraving are 
such as have the back of the print plain and unprinted, for 
that these, probably, were executed before the printers had 
acquired the method of printing both sides of the paper. 
Nevertheless, it does not clearly appear that there ever was a 
time when they could not print on both sides^ and, therefore, 
we should rather recommend that the specimen, for our col- 
lection^ be a print that has block-printing at the back of it, 
since this will ajSbrd a tolerable presumption that such a print 
was struck off previous to the time of the coming into use of 
moveable type. 

The early German school is characterized less by its beauty 
than its want of that quality. The artists do not seem to 
have studied from nature, and they had not the advantage, 
possessed by the Italians, of a reference to the great and 
beautiful remains of Greek art. Their drawing is defective, 
and sometimes to a lamentable degree, more especially in the 
naked figure, which is ever incorrect in outline, meagre and 
emaciated in form, the extremities large, the joints heavy and 
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protuberant. The draperies exhibit a multiplicity of folds, 
the arrangement of which, in all sorts of angles, seems to 
have exercised all the ingenuity and invention of the de- 
signers : they appear as if made of crumpled paper ; nor is 
there ever any attempt to give any indication of limbs con- 
cealed beneath them. 

The first name which occurs, as a copper-plate engraver, of 
the German school, is Martin Schoen, bom towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century -^and to him has been gene- 
rally conceded the credit of being the first person, known by 
name, who engraved metal plates, for the express and sole 
purpose of taking from them, and multiplying impressions on 
paper. His prints are without date, and the time of his birth 
is unknown, but he died in 1486. He engraved from his own 
compositions ; a circumstance which always increases the in- 
terest of a print, and may well be supposed to contribute to 
excellency also. There remain upwards of one hundred prints 
by this artist, and many of them are by no means difficult to 
be obtained. Though not exempt firom the general character, 
just given, of early German art, yet he is less gothic than the 
generality of his countrymen ; his heads are often beautifully 
expressive, and are, indeed, the best part of his performances. 
He gained, in his own time, the epithet of " Le Beau Martin." 
One of his prints, " St. Anthony carried into the Air by 
Demons," was thought worthy, by Michael Angelo, of being 
studied and copied by him in colour. Buonarotti was then, 
indeed, but a boy; but it must be remembered that, as Eustace 
observes, he was a boy who broke out an original sculptor at 
the age of fourteen, and who excelled most in that part of 
sculpture which forms the very essence of drawing. 
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An anonymous artist, cotempoiary, or nearly so, mih 
Martin Schoen, is a voluminous engraver, known as The 
Master of 1466, from the circumstance of that date ap- 
pearing on one of his prints. He usied no monogram, and 
his works are not recognisable, therefore, except by the style 
of his design, and the manner of his engraving; but in these 
he is so characteristic, that it is not difficult to appropriate 
his works : all of them evince much inteUigence and ori- 
ginahty. 

Israel Von Mechelem, bom in 1424, and his son, of the 
same name, (if two there were, but, if so, they are confounded 
together,) are artists of much notoriety, but arising, certainly, 
not from superior merit, but from the multitude of their per- 
formances which remain, and which amount to nearly 250 in 
number. They exhibit all the gothic taste of the age and 
country to which they belong, with few qaaUties to redeem it. 
This, it would appear, was the judgment of their fellow- artists 
of their day ; for it is remarkable that, although there was a 
very prevalent habit, at this period, of engravers copying one 
another's prints, it is said to be doubtful whether there exist 
a single print which is copied from an original design of Van 
Mechelen. 

Of such artists one sample may suffice, and we may, without 
regret, pass over what others there may be, of like estimation ; 
and, as in the Italian school, we made a step from infant 
attempts to the full maturity of the art, exemplified in Marc 
Antonio, so, in the German school, we may stride, from the 
Gothic struggles of the earlier artists, to the comparative 
perfection of the art, as exemplified in the great name of 
Albert Durer. 
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Born in 1471, this intelligent and industrious artist was 
painter, as well as engraver, a geometrician, and a writer on 
these subjects, and on civil and military architecture. Like 
his great compeer of Italy, he marks, in his own country, as 
important an cera, in German engraving, as Marc Antonio 
does in the Italian school. Vasari, Du Fresnoy, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds concur in opinion, that if Albert Durer had 
had the advantage of an ItaUan education, he would have 
ranked in the very first class. His works are numerous, both 
in copper and on wood ; and to him is also attributed the 
invention of etching. Some of his prints are thought to be 
from plates of iron or steel, rather than copper. 

We are not aware that there is any proof of this, or that it 
is more than conjecture, arising from a certain peculiar ap- 
pearance in the prints, as to which the supposition applies ; 
but, it may be remarked, that there was published, in 1699, in 
London, a book, translated from the Dutch, which, therefore, 
was probably of some years' earlier date, which treats of the 
method of *' graving with strong water on steel and iron," a 
title which seems to infer, not only that steel and iron plates 
were used for engraving, but that the art of etching, invented 
in the same century, was confined to those metals, and not as 
yet practised on copper. 

The copper-plates of Albert Durer are executed with the 
graver only, in so neat and excellent a style, that, for facility 
of execution, and command of that instnunent, he has never 
been excelled. They are all from designs of his own. Some 
connoisseurs have fancied that the " Prodigal Son," and one 
or two others, are copies from Durer's master, Michael 
Wolgemut ; but there does not appear to be any good ground 
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for this assertion; and the specimens which we have of 
Wolgemut's art, in the once famous Nuremberg Chronicle, do 
not, by any means, favour the idea. 

Albert Durer displays great copiousness of invention, an 
accurate observation of individual nature, and great talent of 
representing the characters and textures of objects. One or 
more specimens should be sought, both of his copper-plates 
and his wood-engravings, and one sample also of his etchings, 
although these are very few in number. 

One peculiar circumstance we must mention respecting 
Albert Durer, for the sake of the credit which it does him. 
In selecting specimens of his prints, there is nothing to 
avoid ; and there is scarcely another ancient artist, of whom 
this can be said. He stands almost alone, in moral character ; 
he never engraved what is technically called a free subject; 
nor is there, throughout his works, an indelicate repre- 
sentation or gross allusion. So excellent was the private 
character of Albert Durer, that his friend, Melancthon, used 
to say of him, that his least merit was his art. This is, 
indeed, laudari a laudato viro. 

With respect to wood-engravings, as well those by the artist 
under consideration, as by others, it is proper to notice, that 
the better opinion seems to be, that the share which the 
designer himself had in these, was confined to the drawing of 
his design on the block, and that the very mechanical ope- 
ration of cutting- away was left to subordinate hands. Now 
and then, perhaps, an artist may have himself been the wood- 
cutter, but that he was not always, or even generally so, is 
proved from the circumstance of blocks existing, at this day, 
at the back of which is found the name of the wood-engraver ; 
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and Jean Neudorffer, a cotemporary of Albert Durer, expressly 
states (as cited in De Murr's Journal) that Jerome Besch, a 
medal and letter-type engraver, was the person by whom were 
engraved, on wood, most of the designs of Albert Durer. 

Hans Burghmair, a very voluminous engraver on wood, 
Hans Schadfflein, and Wenceslaus of Olmutz, may aflFord 
one sample each. For this last-named artist, M. Duchesne 
claims the credit of being the inventor of etching, on the 
ground that an etching exists, bearing his monogram, with 
the date of 1496 ; whereas the earliest of the etchings of 
Albert Durer, the hitherto reputed inventor, bears date 1612. 

Lucas van Leyden affords specimens of beautifully fine 
work, but the extreme delicacy of his handling occasioned his 
plates to wear down very soon, and good impressions of this 
artist's works are therefore rare. It is of little use to point 
out what may be preferable specimens, because, in early 
masters, and especially such whose works are more uncommon, 
a collector will rarely have opportunity to select, but must 
think himself fortunate whenever he may find a good im- 
pression, in good condition, even though it be not of one of 
the principal plates of the master. 

Let any one who would see Van Leyden in perfection, beg 
a sight, at the British Museum, of the print of " David 
playing before Saul ;" but he should be previously apprized 
that the sight of this most splendid impression will make him 
dissatisfied with every print that he is likely ever to meet 
with, by the same master. 

We now approach a series of artists who, firom tlie diminu- 
tive size of their works, are called *' The litde Masters." 
Such are : 
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Albert Altdorfer, whose works are numerous, both in 
copper and wood ; the latter being the best, and to these it 
is said Hans Holbein was much indebted, and that the style 
of Altdorfer is traceable in the works of this esteemed 
painter. 

Bartholomew Beham resided much at Bome, and, it is 
said, studied under Marc Antonio. His prints, indeed, evince 
something of that great artist's manner. 

Hans Si bald Beham, brother of the preceding, is a very 
voluminous and pleasing engraver, both on copper and wood. 

Matthew Zagel dated his prints, and, but for this, he is 
so stifP and gothic, and so deficient in taste, drawing, and 
composition, that he might be supposed earUer than Martin 
Schoen. 

James Binck, though a pupil of Albert Durer, evinces 
much of the Italian school, from having studied at Bome, and 
engraved, indeed, after Baffaelle. 

Virgil Solis engraved both in wood and copper. He is a 
voluminous artist ; he displays great fertility of invention, his 
figures are spirited, and his attitudes good, yet his drawing 
is generally careless and incorrect. 

Henry Aldegrever is much esteemed for his neat exe- 
cution, expression, and propriety of composition. 

Gregory, or George Feins, born in 1500, ranks among 
the little masters, except that he occasionally emancipated 
himself from them. He studied first uqder Albert Durer, but 
afterwards under Marc Antonio, and shewed^ in one or two 
large prints, especially in one, after Julio Eomano, repre- 
senting a besieged town, that he had favoured and acquired 
the higher taste of the Italian masters. 
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A family of the name of Hopfer^ of whom David is the 
chief, flourished early in the sixteenth century. 

Hans Sebald Lautensack, bom in 1508, engraved por- 
traits, much esteemed for their truth, and also landscapes, 
frequently historical. 

Theodore de Brye, bom in 1528, designed and engraved, 
very prettily, small subjects, full of figures, processions, and 
the like. 

Lucas Killa.n, bom in 1579, introduced a bolder, freer 
style : he is noted for his great command of the graver. 

Giacomo Frey, born in 1681, leaves a long interval, but 
within which is no very important engraver ; some that might 
have justly been classed within this period, in the Oerman 
school, have been stolen away, and will appear in the Flemish 
and Dutch. Frey engraved plates of considerable size, in a 
masterly manner, and did justice to some of the finest works 
of the greatest masters. Care is necessary in the selection of 
a specimen of his works, for his plates were mostly retouched 
by his son Philip, and very injudiciously. 

RiDiNGER, born in 1695, executed, to admiration, etchings 
of wild animals, in forest and wild scenery. 

DjETRici, bom in 1712, and George Frederick Schmidt, 
born in the sEime year, may close our Ust of the German 
school: the latter, at times, imitated the manner of Bem- 
brandt. 

We must not, however, quit the Germans, without noticing 
that it was with them that the art of engraving in mezzotinto 
had its rise. Prince Rupert, who is ranged in the English 
school, had long the reputation of being the inventor ; but 
this credit is now ascertained to be due to Ludwig von 
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SiEGEN, bom about 1609. In the History of Mezzotinto 
Engraving, published in 1839, by Leon la Borde, mentioned 
in the catalogue of books, contained in subsequent pages, is a 
very curious document, being a fac-simile of a letter jfrom 
Count Siegen to Prince Rupert, giving an account of his 
discovery. 

The first mezzotinto print pubUshed was the portrait of 
" Amelia Landgrave of Hesse," which appeared in Amster- 
dam, in August, 1642. This department of engraving has 
been, chiefly, cultivated and improved in England, and the 
best specimens of it are to be found among the artists of 
our own country. This is so generally acknowledged, that 
Heinecken, a great authority, has called it " La mani^re 
Angloise." 

THE FLEMISH AND DUTCH SCHOOL. 

The commencement of this school does not date so far back 
as the more ancient ones which have been treated of. It will, 
nevertheless, be found to compensate for this, by producing a 
greater abundance of intelligent and pleasing artists, who 
claim to be included in our catalogue. We find no one 
necessary to be mentioned, until we arrive at the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when appear the Sadelers. 

John Sadeler, born in 1650, is important as being the 
founder of a school, in his family and beyond it : they en- 
graved subjects, landscapes, and portraits. 

About the same period, John and Jerome Wierinx en- 
graved small plates, of beautifully minute and highly-finished 
work. 

The next name of repute is Henry Goltzius, born in 
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1568, a voluminous engraver, of manly, bold execution, and 
great eflFect, but not without considerable fiftults ; affectation, 
extravagance, a daring carelessness, and a neglect or ignorance 
of chiaroscuro. He engraved both on copper and on wood. 
He affected to undervalue the reputation of his great pre- 
decessors in the art; and engraved a series of prints, in 
express imitation of their respective manners, in order to 
convince the world that he could himself perform as well as 
any of them. 

Goltzius was followed closely by pupils and imitators. The 
chief of the former were Saenredam, Matham, and Muller ; 
all, with much similarity of manner and effect, imitated their 
more able master. The works of these engravers com- 
prise many showy prints, easy to meet with, and of small 
price. 

To the great Kubens, bom in 1577, are attributed a few 
etchings, on which, indeed, appears his name ; but whether 
these were altogether finished by himself, or whether his 
share in them be confined to the sketching only, with the 
etching needle, may be doubtful. 

Peter Soutman, of the school of Rubens, engraved after 
this master, and introduced the mixture of etching with the 
burin, with much effect; and this practice was carried to 
greater perfection by Suyderhoof and others. 

Christopher Jegher executed, on wood, designs after 
Rubens, some, perhaps, drawn on the block by Rubens him- 
self. He retained the strictest preservation of the charac- 
teristic style of this master. 

Another great name is Vandyke, born in 1599. He etched 
two subjects only, but several masterly portraits, which were 
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finished by Vorstennan, and other artists ; and our collector 
should not sit down content with one of the finished prints^ 
longer than until he can procure one of the first state, con- 
sisting of the simple etching, all by Vandyke's own hand. 

ScHELTius BoLSWERT is, perhaps, the most powerful en- 
graver, for effect, that ever lived, and the most faithful ren- 
derer of the style of his original, which was generally Bubens. 

VoRSTERMAN was a cotemporary artist, of great reputation, 
as was Paul Pontius, both engraving, chiefly, after Bubens 
and Vandyke. 

Bembrandt. The mention of the name is sufficient. His 
works are, of themselves alone, a collection. The young 
collector will, as his taste improves, and as his eye gets 
accustomed to really fine things, become, in all probability, 
fascinated with this pre-eminent of all artists, and will yield to 
temptation, beyond his original intention. He is sure to 
acquire more and more affection for an artist, of whom it has 
been observed, that he worked with his heart rather than his 
hand. Let h\m do so, and indulge himself, but let it be 
leisurely and judiciously. 

Meantime, we must condescend to remember our present 
immediate purpose. With reference to this, then, we would 
observe, that there are many of Bembrandt's prints of fire- 
quent occurrence, and of moderate price, if rare states be not 
aspired to, and which may, at first, and during the growth of 
the rest of the collection, be contentedly accepted, as affording 
sufficient idea of the style and manner of this inimitable 
master. 

The example of Bembrandt encouraged the practice of 
etching, and that so exclusively, that the chief artists of this 
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school form^ henceforth, a class^ called the '' Dutch etchers." 
These delight much in rustic scenes^ cattle^ and landscape. 
They form a constellation of brilliant stars. Ostade ; Karl 
DU Jardin ; Paul Potter ; Adrian Van de Velde ; John 
Both ; Waterloo ; Swanevelt ; Stoop ; Bega ; Fytt ; Ever- 
dingen; Berghem; Boos; De Laer; De Ulieger; and 
one or two of shipping, Backhuysen ; Zeeman. 

Adrian Ostade confined himself to subjects taken from 
the peasantry of his coxmtry. His figures are true to nature, 
and touched with such spirit, that the low life^ which is repre- 
sented, ceases to be offensive. He has a surprising talent of 
insulating every figure ; detaching it, that is, from sur- 
rounding objects. It appears as if one could walk round 
about and among the people assembled in his compositions. 

Bega is in the same style as to subject, but coarser, and 
with less qualities to redeem vulgarism. 

John Both etched landscapes, of beautiAil composition, 
and executed with a delicate and light touch. 

Nothing can exceed the truth and perfection with which 
Waterloo renders the foliage of trees, giving to each the 
perfect character of its species. A person accustomed to 
hang with admiration over the delightful etchings of this 
artist, will perpetually, in his country drives, be reminded of 
this exquisite reflector of nature : every Utde coppice which 
he passes, every oak tree, will bring to recollection Waterloo. 

Swanevelt had a peculiar mode of working; his foliage 
being composed of short horizontal lines, which gives also a 
pecuUar effect. A fanciful person might consider it a soft, 
hazy, or sultry appeartuice. 

EvERDiNGEN is remarkable for the infinite variety displayed 
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in the prodigious number of prints that he etched ; repre- 
senting the scenery of a rocky, woody country, with pic- 
turesque log-houses, mills, torrents, &c. He also engraved 
fifty-seven plates of " The Life of Eeynard the Fox." 

The remaining names, above enumerated as Dutch etchers, 
confined themselves wholly, or in great measure, to subjects 
of domestic animals. Each well deserves separate notice, for 
their works are nature itself; but we cannot afibrd to ex- 
patiate too largely. 

One great name, as an engraver, must not be omitted: 
Cornelius Visscher, bom in 1610. Of him, the specimen to 
be selected should be one of his prints after a design of his 
own. 

Our list shall close with an able artist, well known to us by 
his admirable portraits of our own countrymen ; Hodbraken. 

THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 

The French school commences with Duvet, born in 1485, 
called the " Master of the Unicorn," firom his fi-equent intro- 
duction of that animal in his compositions. 

After him, there is nothing very alluring till we come to 
Callot, born in France in 1593, but who, from having 
studied at Eome and Florence, is often classed in the Italian 
school, in which he has been cdready noticed. 

The little landscapes of Claude Lorraine are perfectly 
characteristic of him, and worthy of his hand. 

Claude Mellan, born in 1601, is remarkable for a quaint 
peculiarity of style. He generally used a single line only, not 
crossing it ; and a fantastical, but able print, by him, is the 
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'•' Sudarium," of large size, performed with one single con- 
tinuous line, beginning in the centre of the tip of the nose, 
and circling thence, in a spiral, to the extremities of the plate, 
the shadows being produced by the occasional thickening of 
the one same line. 

Jean Morin, born about 1612, adopted a pecuUar manner, 
mixing lines and dots, which he endeavoured to harmonize 
with each other. 

BoRGONONi, the battle painter, produced a few etchings of 
like subjects, very free and spirited, and, at the same time, 
broad and masterly. 

Francis Poilly, born in 1622, the head of a family of 
engravers of that name, executed many fine prints, and was, 
perhaps, the best handler of the graver that had appeared in 
France, up to that period. His plates are numerous, and after 
various masters, including EaflTaelle and Guido. 

The French school, however, produced very httle above 
mediocrity, until the appeartmce of Eobert Nantedil, born 
in 1630. His finest works are his portraits; some of which 
are the size of life, or nearly so. Two or three specimens, or 
even more, of this very eminent and admirable engraver, may 
well be aflForded; and these should be selected firom works 
executed at distant periods of his career, because this artist 
affords, and which is not common, a good example of a per- 
severing progress towards improvement, and of the adoption 
of various experiments in the pursuit of it. 

Cotemporary with Nanteuil, arose the family of the Audrans, 
of whom Gerard Audran is the chief. He it was who first 
shewed to the world what could be effected by the united 
powers of etching, mingled with the burin, in the production 
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of grand historical subjects^ in a style broad> original^ com- 
prehensive. His prints are numerous ; and the only difficulty 
may be, to select specimens which shall sufficiently exhibit his 
full power, and yet lie within the dimensions of a moderate 
sized portfolio. 

Without dwelling on the Picarts, laborious and entertaining 
artists, or on Pitau, a pupil of Poilly, we pass on to another 
engraver, of consunmiate excellence, Gerard Edelince. 
Although he had the example before him, of the admirable 
eflFect produced by Audran's method of working, he, never- 
theless, chose to confine himself to the burin alone, without 
the admixture of etching. So free were these great cotempo- 
raries from jealousy of one another, that one of Edelinck's 
finest prints, ^'Alexander in the Tent of Darius," was engraved 
in consequence of Audran's recommending him to Le Brun, 
the painter, as the engraver best competent to the work. 

Nothing can exceed the freedom and delicacy with which 
Edelinck handled his favoiured tool. Some connoisseurs &ncy 
that a little mixture of etching would have given more force, 
so that delicacy and softness would have been less predo- 
minant qualities ; and some, also, afiect to see, in several of 
Edelinck's prints, a tendency to the quality which, in modem 
French engravers, has been, and with sufficient meaning, 
termed metallic. 

Anthony Masson, of the same period, having been brought 
up to the engraving of ornamented gun-barrels, had acquired, 
by the habit of working in this harder metal, such command 
of the graver, that, when he turned to copper, he played with 
his tool as with a pencil. This enabled bim to produce works 
that astonished the world ; but led him, at the same time, to 
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exuberate, capriciously, in eccentricities and vagajies, as if to 
shew, in triumph, what he could do. Apart from these con- 
juring tricks, however, he is a most beautiful artist. He ex- 
presses the texture of substances with wonderftil truth, not 
only in the subordinate adjuncts of ermines, lace, &c., but 
also in the hair, flesh, the eye, &o. 

The two Drevets, father and son, especially the latter, 
carried to, perhaps, still higher perfection, this -accurate ren- 
dering of the texture of inanimate substances ; luxuriating in 
furs, lawn, velvet, lace, and also bronze, carved wood, books, 
&c., to a degree exciting, indeed, much admiration, but, at 
the same time, tending to draw down on their school the 
censure of frippery and flutter. The portraits of " Bossuet," 
and of " Bernard," the finest of Brevet's works, fully exhibit 
these characteristics. 

Following in the same line, of what some consider minute 
over-labouring, came John George Wille, a German by 
birth ; an engraver of great popularity ; and, if clearness and 
beauty of mechanical work be high excellence, and which they 
certainly are, Wille well deserves all his reputation ; but he 
does not stand in so high esteem with those connoisseurs who 
require more important and inteUectual qualities. The Death 
of Cleopatra is a fine subject for a painter of feeling and 
intellect. Wille engraved that subject, but it was after a 
picture by Netscher, a minute painter, of kindred taste to 
himself; and, when the superlative excellence of this justly- 
admired specimen of Wille's abilities is pointed out by his 
admirers, they ever direct our attention to the inimitable 
white satin dress of Cleopatra. 
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THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 



There remains only the school of our own country. The 
earliest copper-plate engraver who, with certainty, belongs to 
us, is Thomas Geminus. He executed, in 1645, the frontis- 
piece to " Vesalius's Anatomy," an outhne design of orna- 
mental work. 

Bemigius fioGENBERG ranks in this school, though bearing 
a foreign name, his principal print being the portrait of 
"Archbishop Parker." 

The family of Passe introduced a more neat and elaborate 
style than had before been practised in England. Their por- 
traits are generally drawn from the life, and have all the 
appearance of being so. 

Wenceslaus Hollar, born in 1667, is another artist of 
foreign name, but it is only by birth that he belongs to the 
Germans: in all other respects, he is English. He is ex- 
ceedingly voluminous, and exceedingly various ; portraits, 
subjects, landscapes, buildings, figures, costumes, animals, 
insects, muffs, fiirs, &c. 

About twenty years later appeared William Faithorne, 
whose portraits are greatly esteemed ; he is one of the most 
eminent engravers of the English school. We may mention, 
also, David Loggan and Egbert White. 

Sir Nicolas Dorigny, a Frenchman by birth, but claimed 
by the EngUsh school, (and our poverty, at this period, makes 
us glad to claim him,) is best known to us by his engravings 
of the " Cartoons," and the " Transfiguration," of Eaffaelle. 
He came over to England for the express purpose of executing 
the Cartoons, and at an advanced period of life. 
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Vertue, born in 1684, is but litde above a number of 
engravers whom we do not think worthy of mention. 

He, of whom England may well be proud, is the very 
original William Hogarth, who is too well known to need 
any detailed notice. It is as a painter, or, rather, as a 
designer and composer, that he is excellent ; but, as several 
of the plates from his pictures were engraved by himself, our 
art justly derives credit from him. 

Sir Eobert Strange, born in 1721, and William Wool- 
LETT, born in 1735, are, perhaps, the finest engravers, the 
one of subjects and the other of landscapes, that the English 
school has ever produced; and, in some of their qualities, 
they equal, indeed, any artist of any school. 

Bartolozzi is well known by the great multitude of his 
prints, executed in a very pleasing style ; and his larger works, 
such as the " Clytie," shew that he had great ability. Perhaps 
no artist has rendered the fleshiness of the naked figure better 
than Strange or Bartolozzi. 

The chief mezzotinto engravers of whom we boast, and in 
which line of art, as has already been observed, the English 
school stands pre-eminent, are M'Ardel and Earlom. 

We should like to add to our list of English engravers 
William Sharp; but we are already descending to names 
which are, perhaps, rather too modern. We will close with 
an anecdote. 

William Sharp, when at Rome, visited Raphael Morghen, 
then of great age. The venerable ItaUan, after exhibiting, to 
our countryman, his choice, reserved proofs of his numerous 
fine engravings, . at last exclaimed, "And now, Mr. Sharp, I 
will shew you a print, which is equal to anything I ever did 
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in my life;" and, so saying, he drew from his portfolio 
Sharp's own engraving of the " Doctors of the Church, after 
Guido." The Englishman was, of course, highly flattered 
and delighted with this compliment ; and when, on his return, 
he related the story, he added, with a vanity not altogether 
inexcusable, ''And, indeed, the old man was not far from 
right" 

We have now finished what we would suggest to the young 
collector, as a catalogue, within which, at first, to confine 
himself; and, having divided it into schools, he has the 
opportunity of still further limiting himself, if he please, to 
one or other of these, to the exclusion of the rest. It would 
be vain to afiect to tell him what his outlay would be, in the 
attainment of a little collection, such as here contemplated, 
because we have not confined him to any number of speci- 
mens. He may be incUned to extend his samples of some 
artist, who may greatly attract his taste, to the number of ten, 
twenty, or more ; and the question of greater or less amount 
of expenditure, will much depend on who these more favoured 
artists may happen to be. This, however, he may venture to 
assume, that a very respectable collection of prints, by the 
artists whom we have catalogued, embracing one, two, or 
three samples of each, sufficient to shew their varieties of 
style and modes of working, may be obtained for a less sum 
than that at which Mr. Christie shall, now and then, knock 
down some one little choice picture of two feet square. 

Adhering to the systematic mode of collecting that has 
been recommended, there is little apprehension that the 
young collector will, by injudicious purchases ; by amassing 
things that, as he grows wiser, he repents having got ; or by 
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Other accidents, incident to proceeding in the dark, become 
disgusted urith the occupation. On the contrary, he will ever 
be able, as he progresses, to look back with satia&ction on his 
acquisitions, and feel a continually growing love of his pur- 
suit, and a continually increasing attachment to its objects. 
He will, by degrees, discover what artists best suit his fancy ; 
he will, perhaps, find some so attractive, that he will not be 
able to resist the extending his collection of their works 
beyond the few samples he contemplated at his setting out, 
and there may prove to be some whose complete works he 
will endeavour to compass. 

During his progress, also, in working upon the catalogue 
here placed before him, he will be continually meeting with 
prints by artists who have not been named, and, as to several 
of whom, he will begin to doubt why they should not have 
been included in the list of recommendation. We would not 
attempt to put close restraint on this excur»^ve disposition, 
but only suggest that it should not be indulged, until practice, 
under tutorage, shall have conferred sufficient experience and 
judgment to justify the discarding of the leading strings. 

A collector should never be impatient ; he should make his 
pursuit an occupation rather than a longing ; he should be 
content to wait opportunity ; and he must have courage to 
seize opportunity when offered. This last observation, how- 
ever, need not be understood as applying to a beginner, but 
to the experienced only: it refers to things with which he 
would not meddle in his early days. It is time enough, when 
a collection has acquired a respectable bulk, to look out for a 
few very choice and rare specimens. 

Prints there are, but not often seen, that, of themselves 
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singly, ^ve a value to a collection, and lift it above the 
average. Some three or four of such are ever desirable to 
crown a collection, and give importance to it ; but these are 
not to be had at a call. One or other may appear in the 
market in the course of a twelvemonth, some not for many 
years ; they never lack a ready customer. It may be a favour, 
if such are for private sale, to be allowed the refusal ; and 
printsellers always give such refusal to their best customers, 
and, occasionally, give offence to others by obliging one. 

It is superfluous to observe, that the price which these bear 
is such as to narrow competition for them. We could name, 
from our own cabinet, some half-dozen of prints, of this high 
class, which would, alone, purchase the whole of such a col- 
lection as we are advising our beginner to be, during his 
pupillage, content with : but these were not added to our 
portfolio till late in the day ; till the collection became, in fact, 
worthy of them. That collection, though by no means ex- 
tensive, has been years in forming; years more in improving ; 
and is looking upward for farther improvement, as time goes 
on and opportunities arise : and these years have all been 
years of enjoyment ; without, on the one hand, any painful 
craving, and without, on the other hand, any sensation, at 
any time, of satiety ; and the total outlay, spread over so long 
and pleasurable a period, has not been more than what any 
person, in tolerably easy circumstances, may well be justified 
in laying out, on so rational a pursuit, without any feeling of 
self-reproach or repentance. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS. 

The observation which closed the last chapter suggests the 
question^ how far the outlay submitted to, in judiciously 
forming a collection of ancient prints, must be considered as 
money sunk, or to what extent it may be regarded in the 
nature of investment only, capable of being again realized, if 
circmnstances should require it. 

The difference, with respect to price, between buying and 
selling, by persons not being dealers, is proverbial ; and there 
is no reason to flatter ourselves that an experiment, tried on 
a miscellaneous collection of ordinary prints, would produce 
any exception to the truth of this adage. But it has been 
shewn, how greatly prints of a high class have increased in 
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value. The rise has been such, indeed, as to justify an ex- 
pectation that a collection, having a tolerable proportion of 
such specimens, might, by the advance in these, be compen- 
sated for the loss which must be necessarily sustained on the 
mass. But the proprietor must not indulge so mercantile a 
spirit, or be so close an economist, as to expect interest for 
his money. He must consider that he has been all along 
receiving interest, in the shape of pleasure afforded to him 
by the enjoyment of his possessions. 

The question which, under these circumstances, the in- 
cipient collector will be desirous to have answered, is, whether 
there be a reasonable ground to expect that ancient prints 
will continue to rise in value, or even maintain their present 
prices : or whether there be not ground to apprehend that 
they may be so excelled by modern improvement in art, as to 
cease, by degrees, to be held in estimation. 

There is no question, that if any given number of persons, 
not being artists or connoisseurs, and who have never been 
accustomed to ancient art, but to whom the shops, or, rather, 
splendid galleries, of our modern print publishers are familiar, 
were invited to look through a folio of prints, even of the 
finest class, executed during the first two centuries after the 
invention of the art, they would, nine out of ten, at least, 
entertain a very mean opinion of them, compared with the 
magnificent framed and glazed glories, to which their ad- 
miration had previously been directed. It must Airther be 
admitted, that it follows, from hence, that if the finest ancient 
print existing were, at this day, first published, it would find 
but few purchasers. 

Notwithstanding this, we are fiilly inclined to believe that 
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these ancient works will not only maintain their credit, but 
continue to rise, as they have done, more and more in yalue. 

This expectation is grounded on several considerations. 
First, their intrinsic excellence; which is visible enough to 
men of taste and judgment, though it may not be so to the 
multitude ; but which will, naturally, be more and more 
generally appreciated, as taste and judgment improve. Se- 
condly, their scarcity ; from which it follows, that a very few 
buyers are suflBcient to keep up the price of them, and which 
scarcity must incirease more and more, from several causes ; 
such as, the casualties to which such things are lifeible ; their 
wider dissemination ; and the occasional withdrawal of them 
into permanent depositories. 

This last cause of scarcity threatens to operate very power- 
fully. National collections are now forming by governments, 
who never, till lately, turned their attention to the subject; 
and, again, in those states which have of old had depositories, 
great activity and interest have, of late years, succeeded a 
long course of apathy and indiflFerence. The national col- 
lection of Berlin, now rising into notoriety, more from the 
energy displaying in the formation of it, than from the 
number or importance of its acquirements in its yet infant 
state, had no existence seven years ago. Our own govern- 
.ment has, for some time past, exercised a much greater 
liberaUty than heretofore, as is witnessed by the purchases, 
not long since made, from the Sheepshanks and Harding 
collections, to say nothing of an unequalled entire set of 
Baffiielle Morghen's engravings. A similar observation is 
applicable, in a greater or less degree, to the royal or national 
collections of Paris, Vienna, Amsterdam, Dresden, Munich. 
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It appears by the '' Notice des Estampes exposes a la 
Biblioth^que Royale/' and which is professed to comprise 
such of the prints of that collection as are '' les plus curieuses 
par leur anciennet6, leur raret6, ou leur beauts," that, of the 
first one hundred articles of that catalogue, and which include 
the whole of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, one-third 
part has been acquired since the year 1800 : yet we know that 
the collection was founded as early as 1667. It is natural to 
expect that other countries will follow in this train, and that 
the example may extend itself to states across the Atlantic. 

The third and last circumstance to be noticed, as con- 
spiring to uphold in estimation prints executed during the 
early periods, is a certain security, which they seem to enjoy, 
against any rivalship in those qualities in which their excel- 
lence mainly consists. This last remark calls for some ex- 
planation. 

In points which are subordinate, the art of engraving has, 
in its progress, made great advances. Until the days of 
Masson and the Drevets, the texture of substances was never 
rendered with the redundant refinement which pubUc taste 
has, since that period, admired. Sir Robert Strange expressed 
flesh better, perhaps, than any engraver who preceded him ; 
similar credit is due to Bartolozzi ; and WooUett may be cited 
for kindred excellences. But it is to the higher qualities, 
that we mean our observation to apply ; drawing, simplicity 
of means, intellectual effect. 

Let it not be supposed that we entertain an unworthy 
opinion of modern ability ; on the contrary, we are willing to 
believe that there may be engravers, of our own time, and in 
our own country, who are capable, or, at least, might make 
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themselves capable, of executing works equal to any that 
ancient art can shew. We are not inclined to engage in the 
invidious task of drawing comparisons between the ancients 
and the modems ; we are merely desirous to notice, so far as 
illustration of our subject requires, some of the characteristic 
peculiarities of each, and to contrast the system and circum- 
stances, under which the works of the old school were pro- 
duced, with the circumstances and system that exist and 
prevtdl now. 

To prevent being misunderstood, we beg to premise that 
when, on the present occasion, we contrast the ancient school 
and modem system, we do not mean to be governed by any 
such defined line, as we have, in a former page, proposed to 
draw, as separating the ancients from the moderns, for the 
purpose of classing a collection. We mean the description, 
which we shall presently give, of the ancient practice, to be 
considered as applying, not to all artists, of all countries, who 
happened to live before a certain eera, but only to the best 
artists, of the best periods of art ; to those artists, in short, 
by whom were produced the works which give rise to our 
discussion, the works which we consider to be secure from 
rivalry. 

A still further distinction is necessary to be drawn with re- 
spect to the modem system. It must be borne in mind, that we 
are not taking upon ourselves to shew that art has declined, 
either generally, or in any particular qualities ; nor to account 
for any such decline, if such there be. Our object has not 
reference to the present state of art, but to its prospects only : 
to shew whatever the state of art may be, at present ; and 
without stopping to inquire whether it be a high state, or low 
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State, that the system uow prevailing is adverse to its im- 
provement. It is not, therefore, the history and causes of 
any declension that we are called to enter upon, but simply to 
describe the system in operation at the present day. The 
origin of that system may be incidentally referred to, but not 
with any intent of inferring that, up to the time of that origin, 
art was everywhere improving ; and that, from that period, 
art has been everywhere declining. There is no such turn to 
be observed. Various causes for fluctuations in art, some for 
good, some for bad, some in one country, some in another, 
some at one time, some at another time, have been occa- 
sionally operating. Some, indeed, of the same causes that 
appear as the effects of the system complained of, may have 
been in action previous to its rise, and have been not alto- 
gether created by it, but only confirmed, and strengthened, 
and made irremovable. 

Again : the modern system, which we are about to describe, 
is that which we see under our own eyes, in our own country ; 
but the ancient practice, with which we purpose to contrast it, 
was the system of other countries chiefly, and the period, 
when it was most perfect, or most general, was antecedent to 
the existence of an English school at all, or of any importance. 
We understand, however, and the conclusions, which we draw, 
proceed upon the assumption, that the modern system is not 
local, merely, confined to England, but has become universal. 

We have thought it necessary to make these preparatory 
observations, for we foresee that, without such explanation, 
there is risk of misconception. Suffice it, then, as a general 
declaration of our purport, that we merely mean to describe a 
system, no matter when or where existing, by which works, of 
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a certain description, were produced ; and to describe another 
system by which, as we conceive, similar works cannot be 
produced. 

We now return to our subject. 

A professional lecturer on his own art, engraving, with a 
feeling of deep indignation, observes, that up to the period 
when the great mercantile patron. Alderman Boydell, unable 
to support his own reputation as an engraver, turned to 
dealing in the publications of others, engravers had been, 
themselves, their own pubUshers of their own works, as 
Raphael Morghen, Bervic, and others, in Italy and France, 
continued to be till a much later period ; " each," says Mr. 
John Landseer, " employing himself, for the most part, 
according to the natural bent of his own genius, uncurbed, or 
but litUe curbed, by mercantile restraints and ignorant dic- 
tations, and not compelled to labour against time, who is 
always sure to prove victorious." 

Good intent ought not to be blamed for consequences 
which it could not foresee. The Alderman has had the credit 
of having been actuated by a purely laudable, and not a mer- 
cenary motive ; his great Uberality to Woollett, and others, is 
sufficient protection to his character in this respect. If his 
original motive had any baser mixture, it was, perhaps, the 
vanity of patronage, rather than commercial speculation. The 
latter, however, if not in his own time, yet speedily after, 
becajne the ruling passion, and has continued to be exclu- 
sively and undisguisedly so, ever since. 

The followers and improvers of the new line of trade which 
Boydell chalked out, hold, in great measure, in their hands 
tiie reputations and fortunes of the engravers. The latter 
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can never enter the presence-chamber without the patronage 
of these gentlemen - ushers. These, now-a-days, and not 
himself, influence the public mind, and, unfortunately, their 
interest requires that they pander to the prevaiUng taste, 
rather than attempt to correct it, or create a better. 

It has become perfectly hopeless for an engraver to attempt 
to be his own publisher. We beUeve that this has been tried, 
not only by a single individual, but, also, by several engravers, 
associated together ; but it is understood that these experi- 
ments, even though assisted, in the latter case, by amateur 
liberality, and submitting to a sacrifice, for the sake of 
offering a handsome premium to printsellers, were not found 
to answer. An article offered to the public must be forced 
into public notice ; and this can only be done through the 
medium of the class whose trade this is. The print pubUshers 
can not only force into notice whatever may best answer their 
purpose, independent, in great measure, of intrinsic merit, 
but they have also, unitedly, a power to repress, which no 
merit can stand up against. They are also the best judges 
of what subjects will be popular, and they command all the 
capital embarked in print speculations. 

Hence it arises, that, of many of the most important prints, 
they are the originators. In these cases, they either purchase, 
or obtain permission to have engraved, a picture already 
painted, or they employ a painter to paint a picture for the 
express purpose of being engraved. In the latter case, they 
dictate the subject; perhaps, also, the mode of treating it; 
both being in entire subserviency to what they know to be 
most likely to attract subscriptions ; such, for instance, are 
several prints that have appeared in the present reign, in- 
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I volving, but with a very obvious policy, what Allan Cun- 

ningham has called, all the difficulties of portraiture and 

i precedence. The pubUc are not indisposed to pay hand- 

somely, provided they have, for their money, a fine, showy 
thing, of elaborate execution. The most popular prints, 
therefore, which have been pubhshed of late years, are of 
exceedingly large size, but are, nevertheless, wholly filled 
with work, great part of which is of the most minute and 
laboured description. The publisher is, naturally, impatient 
to begin to realize : the engraver must, therefore, work against 
time. 

The requisites for producing a plate of this sort, and in 
the style now in use, are, manual dexterity and immense 
labour, rather than talent ; for talent is shewn, not in mul- 
tiplying and complicating the means, but in simplifying them, 
and in producing the greatest effect in the easiest and most 
intelligible manner, and with least apparent effort. Labour, 
therefore, of the description which is employed in the works 
in question, admits of being subdivided, in the same manner 
as is practised in all other manufactories. The print is, in 
truth, not a work of individual art, but a manufacture. 

It is well understood that the engraver, when set his task, 
and his day, is at liberty to employ what aids he pleases ; he 
may do as little, with his own hand, as is indispensable to his 
reputation, measured by the modern standard of reputation. 
It is not inconsistent with this that he should, and it is anti- 
cipated that he will, delegate to inferior agents every part of 
the plate that can, with any degree of safety, be entrusted to 
subordinate auxiliaries. Engineers come to his assistance, 
for machines have been invented for performing portions of \^ 
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his work ; substituting for the freedom of the skilful hand of 
man, the hard rigidity of a finger of iron. The drawing, 
from the original painting, he may make himself, or he may 
have it made by another ; have it made by a good draughtsman, 
or by one who can scarce draw at all. The time and trouble 
and talent, necessary for making an artist-like copy, may be 
dispensed with. The drawing is, invariably, effected by re- 
ducing the original, and the paper on which the copy is to be 
made, into corresponding squares, a method which has, for 
ages, indeed, been practised by artists of all ranks ; nor is it 
objectionable, when limited to the extent to which it was 
formerly restricted : it was used for no further purpose than 
to get things into their places ; to serve, therefore, as a pre- 
parative for the drawing. But there is temptation, and which 
is too often yielded to, to make it a substitute for it ; and if 
this be found suf&cient to answer the purpose, why need an 
engraver study drawing ? Provided the person imdertaking 
the engraving do but produce the finished plate by the time 
advertised, and be godfather to the manufacture ; and, above 
all, provided he take care that the engraving be strong 
enough to yield plenty of impressions, the object is answered, 
and his employer satisfied. 

Under such a system as this, an engraver, with real love 
for his art, and well educated in it, and with ambition to 
excel in it, cannot but feel that he is placed in a degrading 
position. He cannot but feel that he is, at best, but a 
foreman, working under a master, to whose control his own 
superior judgment and taste are compelled to submit, as is 
exemplified in the anecdote, already related, of Muller and 
Rittner; that he is the foreman over subordinates, of whom 
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he has often cause to be ashamed. It is related in a book, 
lately printed, but privately only, and not published, that 
Bartolozzi, having engaged to engrave Copley's picture of 
the "Death of the EmI of Chatham," for which he was to 
receive 2000/., expended a siun of nearly that amount in 
assistance, and which proved, for the most part, worse than 
none. 

The first process towards engraving a plate, according to 
the most usual practice at present, is to etch the subject. 
A number of impressions are taken from the etching ; but 
these are, generally, for distribution to the trade as specimens, 
rather than with a view to sale. The engraving is then pro- 
ceeded with, and when finished, all but the inscription at 
foot, a number of impressions are taken off, which are called, 
proofs before letters. The inscription is then added, in faint, 
open letters, and a further number of impressions are printed. 
After this, the letters are strengthened and filled in, and the 
remaining impressions are then taken. Whatever the price 
of the print from the fully-finished plate may be, the first 
proofs are frequently charged at treble, and the open-letter 
proofs at double that sum. 

The number of proofs thus taken, is, generally, extended 
to a degree that makes that term perfectly farcical. It is 
recorded, in the work just quoted, that five hundred proofs 
were printed from Eaimbach's plate of Wilkie's " Blind 
Man's Buff." But this was in the infancy of the system ; and 
this number of proofs, now, would be considered a very mode- 
rate quantity to send out of a readily saleable publication. 

It is said, that from one series of plates for a periodical 
work, which it is not necessary to name, five hundred im- 
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pressions were, on one occasion, taken oflF, in haste, to seize 
an opportunity of supplying the American market ; and that, 
after these had been dispatched to cross the Atlantic, and 
not before, the operation began of printing the first proofs 
for home customers. These plates, however, were of steel ; 
and it may be said, therefore, that the circumstance here 
related was of no importance, since a steel plate will render 
a prodigious number of impressions, without any sensible 
difference between the first and the last. But if this be so, 
why, in such cases, continue the distinction between proofs 
and prints at all? 

Copper plates, by the practice which has been noticed, 
become frequently worn down, before plain prints, which 
succeed proofs, begin to be taken oflf. Yet these are the im- 
pressions with which lovers and patrons of art, whose means 
are moderate, are compelled to be content, and by which they 
are left to estimate the reputation of the engraver. As soon 
as the plate becomes much worn, it is retouched and repaired, 
and is again worked firom, and then again worked upon and 
worked from, so long as any call for impressions continues, 
or can be excited. It is asserted, but, we will hope, not truly, 
that, in the course of these retouchings, the lettering is 
sometimes burnished out, and that fresh proofs, or, rather, 
false proofs, then again begin to be taken; or that such 
proofs, so to call them, for want of an appropriate name, are 
produced by the printer artfully avoiding to print the letters 
in taking off the impressions. Hence, a modem engraver 
must be content to be much less sensitive of his reputation 
than were the ancients. 

It is recorded of Lucas van Leyden, that, so jealous was he 
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of his just &me, that^ in working off impressions from bis 
plates, he, at once, destroyed such as did not fully satisfy his 
own idea of perfection. The poor impressions that are met 
with, were, no doubt, taken after, and probably long after, his 
death; and this observation will apply to many, perhaps to 
all, of the very early engravers, several of whose plates are 
even still in existence. 

Let us now, by way of contrast to the practice which has 
been detailed, take a summary view of the very different 
system by which prints were produced, during the eeurlier 
8Bras of the art. 

The ancient artist, in a great majority of instances, was, at 
once, painter, engraver, printer, publisher. Generally speak- 
ing, he selected his own subject ; he embodied his first 
thought, in colour, or in chalk, on canvas, or on paper, as 
he thought fit. He himself, with his own hand, transferred 
it to the copper ; sometimes, indeed, he originated it on the 
plate at once. He himself perfected it there, infusing, at 
every touch, the single individual soul of the first conception, 
unmixed, undivided, in all its complete unity. 

If the engraver was not himself a painter, but a translator 
only of the original design of another, he considered it 
necessary, in order to duly exercise this secondary profession, 
to acquire, as a groundwork, the most important qualities 
that go to form a painter. Especially, he thought it indis- 
pensable to make himself perfectly proficient in drawing. 
I Further, he was impressed with the great importance of 

I forming an intimate acquaintance with the mind of his ori- 

; ginal ; and, in order to this, he preferred to confine his tasks 

I of translation to as few original authors as might be, even, if 
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possible, to one. He so studied his original, as to imbibe a 
kindred spirit, to engender a communion of soul and feeling, 
such as subsisted between Marc Antonio and BEiffaelle, Bols- 
wert and Eubens. The painter himself anxiously super- 
intended the translation, as it progressed, and lent, occa- 
sionally, a touch from his own hand, to perfect the identity. 

So entirely, indeed, did the old engravers incorporate 
themselves with their original, so perfectly did they assimilate 
their spirit to his, and so conscious were they of having 
acquired a thorough identity of feeling with him, that they 
ventured, now and then, to act as if this identity were real ; 
and they made alterations and improvements, such as they 
felt their original would have done, had he been himself 
engraving his work. 

As one instance of this, to confine ourselves to one, we may 
mention the engraving, by Agostino Caracci, which is a 
chef-d'oeuvre of that great master s efforts in this line, of 
'• The Ecstasy of St. Francis," after Francis Vanni. In this 
print, Agostino has greatly improved the design of his 
original. The superior artist possessed himself of the whole 
idea of the painter ; felt what was intended to be expressed, 
but which appeared inadequately carried out ; continued and 
extended the intention, and perfected what the painter had 
conceived, but wanted talent to express ; " de sorte," says 
Bartsch, '' que cet ouvrage a tout le merite d'un original." 

The desire, that the plate should be the labour of his own 
hand, led the ancient engraver to study how to produce great 
effect by smdl means ; to know how much it was needful to 
express, and how much might be left, and would be better 
left, to the imagination to fill up. His judgment did not 
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suggest^ nor did the taste of his age require, that his whole 
paper should be covered with microscopic working ; he com- 
pensated for this by his consummate knowledge and skill, by 
masterly touches and management ; and he contrived to make 
large spaces of white paper, left untouched by the graver, 
more conducive to general effect than if he had loaded them 
with tooling. He knew that minuteness of detail often 
diminishes effect, and he felt the truth that had been pro- 
claimed, applicable to such a subject, twenty centuries before, 
by the old Greek poet, Hesiod, that the half is better than 
the whole, and, nocere saepe nimiam diUgentiam. 

This is so fully understood by intelligent connoisseurs, 
that, when a universal redundancy of labour, such as present 
taste seems to require, does appear, as is sometimes, but 
rarely, the case, and chiefly in the German masters, they con- 
sider it not a subject of praise, but are rather prone to make 
for it a sort of apology, with an implied admission that its 
tendency is prejudicial. " La perfection," says M. Duchesne, 
speaking of a print by Albert Durer, " avec laquelle sont 
rendus les details, ne nuit en rien k Teffet g6n6ral." - 

Having finished his plate, the ancient artist did not, con- 
tentedly, dismiss it firom his care ; he himself (we speak in 
the general, because known special instances seem to warrant 
it) selected the paper for receiving the impression, choosing 
a texture and tint best harmonizing with his work ; he himself 
condescended to ink the plate, exercising, even in this almost 
menial department, a science and a judgment equal to any 
exhibited in the prior stages. In many of the finest etchings, 
the important advantage, arising from this practice alone, is 
specifically apparent, independent of the other excellences. 
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He himself arranged and regulated the press, in his own 
house, with his own hands ; and, lastly, he himself, in due 
maturity of time, published his work to the world. Thus, 
invented and carried to its perfection, by one mind and one 
hand, the print exhibited the effect of one continuously- 
sustained feeUng and intelUgence, and sparkled forth all 
intellect, life, and spirit. 

The evil of the system which has grown up instead of this, 
is, very generally, felt and admitted; but every one seems 
content to beUeve that it could not have been prevented, and 
that it is without hope of remedy. The print-pubUshers 
assure us that they are compelled to resort to and encourage 
the expedients, that are so much to be regretted, by reason 
of the great cost of getting up a plate. According to the 
statements made, the expense is increased far beyond the 
proportion to be expected from mere change of times. 

To go no further back than the time of Woollett, who died 
in 1785: that eminent artist's price, for engraving his 
" Niobe," was fifty guineas, though his liberal and enter- 
prising patron paid him a hundred. That print was pub- 
lished at five shillings. '* Proof prints," the biographer of 
Alderman Boydell observes, "were not, at that time, considered 
as having any particular value ; the few that were taken off, to 
examine the progress of the plate, were delivered to such 
subscribers as chose to have them, at the same price as the 
other impressions." 

To engrave a plate of the size of the Niobe, and of similar 
subject, in the style of the present day, would now cost 
upwards of a thousand pounds, at the least, and the prints 
would be charged at about a guinea and a half. On com- 
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paring the two prints together, there would, certainly, be 
found in the modern production, although that print would 
not be one-third so effective as the other, three times the 
amount of work that appears in the WooUett. It is proper to 
remember, also, that the price of all the commodities of life 
is increased, since the time of which we are speaking, by 
about one-third ; but these two causes, taken together, are, by 
no means, sufficient to account for the great increase of 
expense. Unitedly, they account for an increase of not four- 
fold, but the increase, which is to be accounted for, is twenty 
fold. 

We know not where to seek for the additional causes, unless 
among circumstances, partly of a generd, and partly of a 
special nature ; all so obvious as not to need remeurk, but a 
slight suggestion merely. Such are, the difference in the 
habits of living ; the expense necessary to support this ; the 
preference now given to reputation for wealth, over all other 
reputation ; the disposition of the public, always, to patronize 
a favourite, and to refuse to be content with any one else ; the 
necessity of engaging the favourite artist, and having all works 
executed under his name ; the consequent inadmissibility of 
any competition ; the natural disposition in the favourite to 
take the full advantage of this his fortune ; the power given 
to him to set his own vdue upon himself; the consequent 
temptation to exorbitancy; the helplessness, necessitating 
submission to it ; the inclination of artists generally to assume 
this rate of pay, as the general rate of price : the pride that 
will rather starve than undervalue itself; the grudging of the 
profits of the middle men; the determination to share in 
them. 
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The reader will have observed, that the increase of price at 
which the print is charged to the public, bears very inadequate 
proportion to the increase of price paid to the engraver ; the 
latter being, as before mentioned, above twenty fold, and the 
former little more than six. This disproportion is accounted 
for by the very great increase in the number of buyers. Had 
customers so multiplied upon an artist of the old time, he, in 
his innocence, would have been puzzled how to meet the de- 
mand, and would, probably, in the dull simplicity of his mind, 
have thought of no better expedient than to engrave a second 
plate. But the ingenuity of modern times has, as has been 
shewn, quite surmounted the apparent impossibility of meeting 
a demand beyond the means of supply ; and, by the invention 
adopted, and the contented acquiescence of the unknowing 
public, the publishers can aflford to sell a print vastly cheaper, 
compared with the cost of producing it, than the older specu- 
lators were enabled to do. 

But there is one item of expense, of which the print- 
publishers make great complaint. It frequently happens that 
the speculation, of engraving and publishing a print, originates 
in the popularity acquired by a picture, on its exhibition at 
the Eoyal Academy, or elsewhere ; but here the print-publisher 
is met by an interdiction, that has become subject of much 
remonstrance and dispute. The painter considers, even 
though he may have sold his picture, that he has a copyright 
in his work, and that, in the event of any scheme of multi- 
plying it by engraving, though with the permission of the 
proprietor, he is entitled to demand, as the price of his licence 
to do this, any sum that he may please to require. 

It might be expected, that, if reputation were of more con- 
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sideration than gain, a painter would think it an advantage to 
have his fame extended by the labours of the sister art. This 
was, doubtless, the case in old times. The painter will, pro- 
bably, insist that it is so still ; but he, in his justification, 
desires that it may be remembered, that the object of the 
application to him, for his licence, is not the extension of his 
fame, nor the love of art, nor a disinterested anxiety for its 
advancement, but merely, and exclusively, the making of 
money. He pretends to know that very large sums are 
realized by this class of persons, who neither bear, nor are 
competent to bear, any share whatever in the labours of the 
art, which produces the article which they sell, but are, 
merely, the hand through which the result, of the labours of 
others, is ushered to the public. 

The print-publishers, on the other hand, assure us that it 
is the enhancement of expense, occasioned by this claim, 
that, mainly, contributes to drive them to every expedient to 
economize and compensate. They admit, or, at least, cannot 
deny, that the modern system, the main characteristics of which 
have now been noticed, is derogatory and prejudicial to art, 
and has a tendency to debase rather than to encourage it. 
But they profess that the adoption of this system is forced 
upon them, by the great drain on their capital ; by the very 
great sum which they are obliged to pay for this licence, or 
for a picture ; the great sum they are obliged to pay the 
engraver ; the advances of money which they are called upon 
to make, as the work proceeds ; the great length of time that 
elapses, before any return begins to be received; the long 
credit required by the retailer ; the heavy cost of forcing the 
publication upon pubUc notice ; and they might add, if they 
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pleased^ the very large profit that, somehow or other, they are 
enabled and content to allow to the printsellers, to induce 
them to subscribe for impressions, and which, by the cus- 
tomary rule of the trade, is upwards of thirty- three per cent, and, 
sometimes, in special cases, rises towards fifty, or one-half the 
price at which the print or proof is sold. The great grievance 
of the charge for Licence is, more bitterly, complained of firom 
the known fact, that the circumstance of having been engraved 
gives additional value to a picture. When print-publishers, 
therefore, purchase a picture, with the right of engraving it, 
or when they order a picture to be painted for this purpose, 
they get great part, or, perhaps, all of their money back 
again, or, possibly, even more ; while, on the other hand, the 
money which they may be obliged to pay, for a licence, 
merely, to engrave, is entirely sunk. It is asserted that the 
accumulated expenses, which have been enumerated, can 
never be compensated, except by a proportionate exten- 
siveness of sale ; and hence it is that it has become necessary 
to devise the expedient of the distinction and variety of 
proofs ; hence the great multiplication of them, and the 
working down the plate to extremity. Hence, also, we are 
told, and this is a circumstance of still more importance, that 
the print-publishers are compelled to restrict themselves to 
the employment of the lower branches of the art of en- 
graving, and are precluded from encouraging the higher; 
hence, therefore, it arises, that the largest and most im- 
portant, or, indeed, nearly all the publications of the present 
day, are produced by a combination of mezzodnto, aquatinta, 
etching, scraping, stippUng, and any means, whether artist- 
like or not, so they be cheap and expeditious, of producing a 
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result ; hence it is, that the old, legitimate, and highest 
branch of the art, Une*engraying, has, in our country at least, 
been nearly abandoned, and is superseded by the hetero- 
geneous, nondescript manufacture, with which the pubUc are 
content to be satisfied, and, perhaps, not being better guided, 
prefer. 

Projects have, of late years, been set on foot, professing to 
have, for their object, the encouragement of the art, and of 
creating and extending, among the people, a taste for its 
productions. Honestiy to efiect such an object, there must 
bd a union of qualities which rarely meet together: disin- 
terested purity of motive ; talent to devise a mode of action ; 
means of execution ; and judgment to direct tiiose means. 
The development and result of the projects which have, as 
yet, been tried, give ample evidence that they have not been 
concocted under the happy auspices of any such combination 
as this. The only efiect on public taste has been to further 
debase and mislead it, and the only arts that have been en- 
couraged, are the arts of speculation and gambling. — Non 
tali auxilio ! — ^If a return to purer and nobler principles be 
ever permitted to take place, it must be by the influence of 
some better spirit than that which now walks the earth. 
That which the old philosophy stigmatized as the incentive 
to all evil, longer experience proves to be, also, the impe- 
diment to all good. " This most ennobling of all studies," 
says Sir David Wilkie, speaking of the fine arts, *' this most 
unsordid of all pursuits, must be followed by a pure heart, 
and a disinterested mind. If the glories of art are not sought 
for their own sake, they had better not be sought at all. If 
gain alone were its glory, it should be a forbidden study, and 
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prohibited, from the very prostitution of soul which in such 
minds it occasions." It is to be wished that these sentiments 
were more general than they are ; they are freely acknow- 
ledged, but seldom allowed to become operative. To eman- 
cipate art from its incongruous alliance with commercial 
speculation, will require more disinterestedness, more enthu- 
siasm, more singleness of purpose, more self-denial, more 
independence, more lofty motive, than the world can, at 
present, afford. 

The circumstances that have now been detailed, and the 
observations that have been made, will sufficiently explain the 
grounds upon which we form the expectation, that the prints 
of the ancient masters are, and are likely to continue, for an 
indefinite period of time, secure from rivalry, in those high 
qualities of art, in which their excellence mainly consists. 

Priscis, enim, temporibus, cum, adhuc, nuda placeret virtus, 
vigebant artes ingenu®, summumque certamen inter homines 
erat, ne quid proftiturum sseculis diu lateret. NoUte mirari 
si artes ingenuee defecerunt, cum, omnibus hominibus, formo- 
sior videatur massa auri, quam quicquid Apelles, Phidiasve, 
Gr»culi delirantes, fecerunt.* 

* PetroniuB. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

OF BOOKS ON ENGRAVING. 

Having now concluded the observations that appear neces- 
sary for the initiation of the young collector into the first 
rudiments of his pursuit, it remains to introduce him to the 
sources firom whence he may derive further information. 

It was proposed to close this little volume with as complete 
a list^ as might be, of all works that have, at various times, 
been pubhshed, abroad or at home, upon the subjects of 
engraving or prints, whether treating of those matters ex- 
pressly and exclusively, or incidentally only, as one branch of 
the fine arts in general; but it soon appeared that the 
execution of such a plan would extend to a bulk vastly dis- 
proportionate to the work to which it was intended as an 
appendage merely. We have, therefore, abandoned this idea, 
and confined our catalogue, as nearly as possible, to such 
works only as are devoted exclusively to prints, or the art 
which produces them. 

A A 
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This curtailment has been submitted to with less reluct- 
ance, because it meikes room for a brief, raisonn6 account of 
the works as they occur, which will be a more advantageous 
mode of proceeding than the merely setting down a dry list 
of books, without any comment. Having regard to the pur- 
pose for which this catalogue is compiled, we, indeed, consider 
it necessary to do this, for, without some intimation of the 
character of the books introduced to notice, with respect to 
their comparative utility, our young collector may still be at a 
loss. He may, indeed, be often misled, rather than instructed, 
for it frequently happens of books, in whatever department of 
literature, that, while some, with scanty and unassuming titles, 
are found, on examination, to contain more substantial and 
varied matter than could be expected from their modest title- 
page, there are others, whose title promises greatly more 
than what the book is found to contain. 

An instance of this occurred to a young collector of our 
acquaintance, which well illustrates this remark, and shews 
the utility of such observations as constitute the value of a 
catalogue raisonn6, as distinguished from a bare list. Our 
young friend entertained the idea of forming a small col- 
lection, of such a description as should shew, in order of time, 
the progress of the art of engraving, from its invention to the 
present time. In making search for information to assist 
him in executing this plan, he accidentally read, in a book- 
seller's catalogue, the following item : " A Catalogue of a 
Collection of Prints, formed with a view to elucidate and 
improve the history of engraving, from the earliest period of 
the art to the year 1700, &c. London, 1803." A note, sub- 
joined to the item, stated that " this catalogue was the work 
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of Dr. Charles Combe, an eminent connoisseur and anti- 
quary." Here, then, was the very thing that was desired. 
It was eagerly sent for. Proportionate to the expectation was 
the disappointment. It proved to be a mere sale catalogue, 
of the most bare and meagre description possible, each lot 
comprising a number of prints, none described, and only 
one or two, now and then, even named. For example: 
" Lot 54. Rembrandt. Dutch. Five, Good Samaritan,'* &c. 
Every item was according to this sample, nothing beyond. 
It is hoped that this long digression will be excused, for the 
evidence which it gives of how httle credit is to be attached 
to a title-page. 

The works that have been published, within the last fifty 
years, have incorporated nearly all that was worth preserving 
in the earlier authors. The old books are, nevertheless, 
interesting, as exhibiting the state of art at the time of their 
publication, the extent of the information then possessed, and 
the taste and tone of thinking of the age. They are, also, 
generally speaking, of low price, and may serve, as temporary 
substitutes, for the more extended and costly modern works. 

It must be borne in mind, that this reduction of our cata- 
logue from the original intention respecting it, has occasioned 
the omission of a vast quantity of valuable or interesting 
material. A tract on our specific subject frequently appears 
in some voluminous work, treating of other matters. 

Thus, to give a few instances. " Histoire de la gravure 
jusqu'au temps d' Albert Durer," is found in the second 
volume of Von Murr's Journal of the Arts. 

A tract, by Cronin Mortimer, appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1731, entitled, ** An account of Mr. James 
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ChR. Le BlON'S principles of printing in IMITATION OF 
PAINTING." 

In the Transactions of the '^ Society for Encouragement of 
Arts," of the year 1776, Mr. Robert Lawrie proposed " A new 

METHOD OF PRINTING MEZZOTINTO PRINTS IN COLOURS." 

A tract, by Ch. Francois, " On the art of engraving in 
IMITATION OF CRAYON DRAWING," appears in the first part of 
the " Philosophes Modemes" de Saveneir, a quarto book, 
printed, at Paris, in 1767. 

" Improvement in the aqua tinta process, by which 

PEN, pencil, and chalk DRAWINGS CAN BE IMITATED, BY 

J. Hassell," is a tract printed in Nicholson s Journal, No. 30, 
p. 220, 18] 1. 

" The earliest specimens of mezzotinto engraving, 

IN A LETTER TO SiR HeNRY ElLIS, K.H., F.R.S., &C., LONDON, 

1838, BY Hugh W. Diamond, r.S.A.," is printed in the 
twenty-seventh volume of the Archeeologia. Mr. Diamond's 
valuable collection of early mezzotintos is now in the British 
Museum. These instances might be multiplied to a great 
extent. 

Again: dissertations, essays, or incidental passages, con- 
taining very valuable and interesting matter on engraving or 
prints, are to be found dispersed among the writings of many 
eminent or well-known authors, on other branches of the fine 
arts, under various titles. Thus: writings of Baldinucci, 
Bottari, Sandrart, Felibien, La Comte, Lacombe, Mariette, 
Petity, Heinecken, Lanzi, Knon*, &c. ; and touching, more or 
less, on our subject, are found under the titles of Bacolte, 
Academic, Principes, Cabinets, Bibliotheques, Histoires, Me- 
moirs, Spectacles, &c. Much, also, respecting prints or 
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engraying is scattered about in the lives of painters^ or 
general biographies^ by very many authors, such as Vasari, 
D'Argenville, Descamps, Mariette, De Piles, Coxe, Chalmers, 
Duppa, &c. Much, also, in lectures on painting, as in Key- 
nolds, Opie, Fuseli, &c. Some, also, in the analogous arts of 
typography, and of xylography, as applied to some special 
purpose, as in Herbert, Ames, Dibdin, Singer, Breitkofb, &c. 
Much, also, in miscellaneous periodical and other compilations, 
as Musses, Magazines, Annals, Journals, as that of Von Murr. 
A great mass, again, may be found in Dictionaries, as Die- 
tionnaire des Beaux Arts; and others, composed or con- 
tributed by various authors, as L'Avocat, Pouget, Pernety, 
Fontenai, Diderot, Watelet, Zani, &c. The subject of en- 
graving is exceedingly well treated in many of those very 
voluminous works, abounding in our own, as well as other 
languages, under the title of Cyclopeedias. Several of these 
give very elaborate accounts of the different schools, and of 
all the artists of any note in each. 

Much pains have been bestowed, by various amateurs and 
others, at various times, in the attempt to compose perfect 
catalogues of all the works of certain individual engravers. 
The utility of such catalogues, to a collector, is sufficiently 
obvious, and they form an important portion of his library. 
To Florent le Comte, who Uved at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, has been generally 
given the credit of having introduced the idea of composing 
these catalogues. This writer was not, however, the first who 
began the practice, for a catalogue of the works of Bonasoni 
was published, by Malvasia, in his " Felsina Pittrici," in 1678. 
Mariette, who had the care of Prince Eugene's collection at 
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Vienna, catalogued every volume; but Heinecken observes, 
that this was done when he was a young man, and that he 
did not publish his catalogues. 

Catalogues, which have been made for the purpose of sale 
by auction, are to be met with in booksellers' shops, and, not 
unfrequently, with the prices, and the names of the pur- 
chasers, added in manuscript. In what manner, and to what 
extent, such catalogues can be made of any practical avail, 
has been already intimated, p. 56. The earliest sale cata- 
logue, which we happen to have seen, is that '' des estampes 
et livres de figures de defunct M. Boucot," 8vo, 1699. A 
catalogue of the whole collection of De Marolles, Abb6 de 
Villeloin, was pubhshed in ] 666 ; and this was the first pub- 
lication of the kind in France. This collection consisted of 
123,400 prints, of which 17,300 were portraits. 

The most important catalogue, in point of utility, is, per- 
haps, the " Catalogue raisonn6 des estampes du cabinet de 
M. le Comte Bigal, par F. L. Begnault de la Lande, peintre et 
graveur," 8vo, Paris, 1817. Although this is a catalogue of a 
miscellaneous collection, yet so nearly perfect was the assem- 
blage of the productions of certain masters, that, in several 
instances, the enumeration of the prints of some one engraver 
amounts to a tolerably complete catalogue of his works. 
Being drawnup with much of the accuracy and minuteness of 
Bartsch's Peintre Graveur, this catalogue serves, as far as it 
goes, as a sort of supplement to that work, supplying en- 
gravers to whom that pubUcation does not extend. Copies were 
printed after the sale had taken place, and these contain a 
table of the prices for which the several lots were sold. 
M. de la Lande had great practice in the composition of cata- 
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logues, and he gives, in this of Bigal, a list of two hundred 
and eighty-two others which he had composed. * 

Although the modem art of lithography be, certainly, a 
method of producing prints, it cannot be considered as having 
any analogy to the art of engraving ; and we, therefore, do 
not notice, in our catalogue, the works that have been pub- 
lished upon it. " The complete course of Lithography," &c., 
by Alos Senefelder, translated into EngUsh, and published in 
quarto, London, 1819, gives the general outline of its in- 
vention and practice. Still less need we notice the more 
recent process of producing prints, or rather plates, by voltaic 
electricity. A small pamphlet, by Thomas Sampson, pub- 
lished in 1842, entitled, '' Electro-tint," &c., professes to 
explain what has, as yet, been eflfected. 



The earliest book which is met with, in the Enghsh lan- 
guage, professing to treat of the art of engraving, is that 
which has been already alluded to, in page 137. It is 
entitled, " A book of secrets," &c. &c. ; " also to grave 

WITH STRONG WATER ON STEEL AND IRON, TRANSLATED OUT OF 

DoTCH, BY W. P. — ^Adam Islip, 1599." It is a small quarto. 

" Traite des manieres de graver en taille douce, par 
Abraham Bosse, Paris, 1645." 8vo. 

Of this book, M. Cochin published an enlarged edition, in 
1758, under the title, " De la maniere de graver a l*eau 
forte et au burin, et de la gravure en maniere noire," 
&c., " PAR Abraham Bosse, graveur du roi, nouvelle 
edition, augmentee de l'impression qui unite les tableaux 
et la gravure, en maniere de crayon, et de celle qui 
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IMITE LES LAVIS, ORNEE DE VIGNETTES ET DE PLANCHES EN 
TAILLE DOUCE. PaRIS, 1768.** 8V0. 

The first original English work on engraving was a duo- 
decimo volume, published in London, in 1662, by the eminent 
engraver, WiUiam Faithome, and of which a second edition 
appeared, in 12mo, in 1702, entitled, " The art of graving 

AND ETCHING, WHEREIN IS EXPRESSED THE TRUE WAY OF 
ENGRAVING ON COPPER: ALSO THE MANNER AND METHOD OF 
THE FAMOUS OaLLOT AND M. BOSSE, IN THEIR SEVERAL WAYS 
OF ETCHING. PUBLISHED BY WlLLIAM FaITHORNE. ThE 
SECOND EDITION, IN WHICH IS ADDED THE WAY OF PRINTING 
COPPER-PLATES, AND HOW TO MAKE THE PRESS. LONDON, 

1702." This little work consists of no more than seventy- two 
pages, and is entirely practical. 
" Cabinet des singularitez d' architecture, peinture, 

SCULPTURE, ET GRAVURE, OU INTRODUCTION A LA CONNAISANCE 
DES PLUS BEAUX ARTS, ETC., PAR FlORENT LE OoMTE, SCULP- 
TEUR ET PEINTRE, ETC. 3 TOM. BrUSSELLES, 1702." 12mo. 

Although this book be not confined exclusively to en- 
graving, we, nevertheless, notice it, by reason that in it 
appears the first " idea of a fine collection of prints." The 
classification in this is by character of subject, as, historical, 
moral, &c. This book gives catalogues of the works of 
several engravers, as also painters ; the Sadelers, Peter Testa, 
Nanteuil, Vandyke, the Caracci, also Eubens, Le Brun, Eaf- 
faelle, Vander Meulen, and the portraits in the Palais Boyal. 

" NOUVEAU GENRE DE PEINTURE, OU L'ART D'IMPRIMER DES 
PORTRAITS, ET DES TABLEAUX, EN HUILE, AVEC LA MEME 
EXACTITUDE, QUE S'lLS ETOIENT FAITES AU PINCEAU, PAR 

J. Chr. Le Blon. London, 1722." 4to. 
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" COLORITTO, OR THE HARMONY OF COLOURING IN PAINTING, 
REDUCED TO MECHANICAL PRACTICE, UNDER EASY PRECEPTS 
AND INFALLIBLE RULES, BY J. ChR. Le BlON. LoNDON, 

1737." 4to. 

" Lettre concernant le nouvel art de graver et 
d'imprimer les tableaux, par J. Gaultier de Mont 
d'Orge. Paris, 1749." 8vo. 

This author was the writer of the article " Engraving," in 
the Encyclopedie des Sciences de Diderot. Two other books, 
founded on the above work of Le Blon, appeared in Paris, in 
1766 and 1767. 

*' NOUVELLE MANIERE DE FAIRE DES GRAVURES DE DIF- 
FERENTES COULEURS a la MANIERE DU DeSSEIN, PAR J. J. 

Bylaert." The original of this book is Dutch, from which 
it was translated into German. Svo, Amsterdam and Leipsig, 
1773. 

We have classed these books together, as they all relate* to 
the fruitless attempts made to produce coloured prints. 

Antonio Pellegrini Orlandi is an Italian author, whose 
several works have supplied materials to later writers. Of 
these one is entitled as follows : " Origine e progressi 

DELLA STAMPA O SIA DELL ARTI IMPRES80RIA, E NOTIZIE DELL' 
OPERI 8TAMPATE D'ALL ANNO 1467, SINO ALL ANNO 1500. 

BoNON, 1722." Another is the " Eepertorium sculptile 
typicum;" and which was published, in London, in 1736. 
The third bears the title, "Abecedario Pittorico, conti- 
nente le NOTIZIE, &c. &c. Venez. 1763." 4to. 

" COMMINCIAMENTO, E PROGRESSO, DELL ARTE DELL IN- 
TAGLIARE IN RAME, COLL VITE DI MOLTI DI PIU EXCELLENTI 
MAESTRI, DELLA 8TES8A PROFESSIONE. FiRENZE, 1767." 4tO. 

B B 
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This work is by Domenico Maria Mtmni, and is a supple- 
ment, and new edition, under a new title, of the " Racolta 

DI ALCUNI OPUSCULI SOPRA VARIE MATERIE DE PITTDRA, SCOL- 

tura, et architettora, ETC., DA FiLippo Baldinucci;" which 
was published, at Florence, in 4to, in 1686. 

A compilation, from the Repertoriiun, the Abecedario, the 
Cabinet des Singularitez, the above works of Baldinucci and 
Manni, as also the EngHsh work of Faithome, were incor- 
porated into a duodecimo volume, published anonymously, 
under the title, " Sculptura, historico technica; or, the 

HISTORY AND ART OF ENGRAVING, ETC. LONDON, 1747." 

" DiCTIONNAIRE DES MONOGRAMMES, CHEFTRES, LETTRES 
INITIALES, LOGOGRYPHES, REBUS, ETC., TRAD. DE L'AlLEMANDE 

DE M. Christ et augment^ de plusieurs supplemens, par 
M. DE l'Acad. Imp. et de la See. Bot. de Londres. 
Paris, 1760." 8vo. 

This book was, formerly, the great authority on the subject 
of monograms. The modem work of Brulhot, which will be 
noticed hereafter, has incorporated the whole of this, and 
therefore supersedes it. • 

" Abrege historique de l'origine et des progres de la 
gravure, et des estampes en bois, et en taille douce, 
PAR M. LE Major de Humbert. Berlin, 1752." 12mo. 
This little book contains but sixty-two pages, and is very 
superficial. 

" La GRAVURE, POEME, PAR B. P. DoissiN. Paris, 1768." 
8vo. " Des phrases," says a French critic, " assez peu 
po6tiques, et fort inutiles." 

" Venezia, la prima inventrice della stampa. Venice, 
1754." 8vo. 

** InilE de la GRAVURE, ETC., PAR M. AnTOINE MaRCENAY 
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DeGHUY, AVEC UN CATALOGUE RAISONN^ DES ESTAMPE8, QUI 

FORMENT l'ceuvre de M. Marcenay. Paris, 1764." 4tO. 

" An essay on the invention of engraving and printing 
in chl/iroscuro, as practised by albert durer, hugo da 
Carpi, etc., by Mr. Jackson, of Battersea." 

John Baptist Jcuskson was a creditable wood engraver. 
Being in lack of employ, be engaged in a paper-manufactory, 
at Battersea, and tbe object of this publication was to obtain 
patronage for printed paper-hangings. The art had been 
thus applied, in France, fifty years before. 

" SCULPTURA ; OR, THE HISTORY AND ART OF CHALCO- 
GRAPHY, AND ENGRAVING ON COPPER, ETC.: TO WHICH IS 
ANNEXED A NEW MANNER OF ENGRAVING, OR MEZZOTINTO, 
COMMUNICATED BY HIS HiGHNESS PrINCE KuPERT TO THE 
AUTHOR OF THIS TREATISE, JOHN EVELYN, ESQ. ThE SECOND 

EDITION. London, 1755." 

This is a thin small octavo ; the original edition was pub- 
lished in 1662. It has all the interest which might be 
expected from a work of so celebrated a writer. 

" TrAIT6 HISTORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DE LA GRAVURE EN BOIS, 

PAR J. M. Papillon, graveur, ETC. Paris, 1766." 2 torn. 
8vo, with a supplemental third volume. 

Until Mr. Jackson's pubUcation, mentioned hereafter, this 
book was the principal, or only considerable, work on wood- 
engraving. Pierre Simon Fournier had published, in 1758, 
a dissertation on this subject, which abounds in errors. The 
first volume of Papillon's work contains the history of the 
art ; the second, the practice. This book is very copious ; it is 
mentioned in commendable terms by Strutt, and is interesting 
from the many specimens it contains of the author s art. 

" DiCTIONNAIRE DES GRAVEURS ANCIENS ET MODERNES 
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DEPUIS L'ORIGINE DE LA GRAVURE, AVEC UNE NOTICE DES 
PRINCIPAUX ESTAMPE8 QU'lLS ONT GRAV6eS, SUIVIE DES CATA- 
LOGUES DES (EUVRES DE JaQUES JoRDAENS ET DE CORNEILLE 

VisscHER, PAR F. Basan, graveur. Paris, 1767." 2 torn. 8vo. 
Strutt observes, that Basan omits to notice the style or 
manner in which the artists worked; neither has he given 
the monograms. Huber, pubUshing in 1787, says, " This 
book is hastily got up, but is the best of the kind now 
existing." 

" DiCTIONNAIRE DES GRAVEURS ANCIENS ET MODERNES 
DEPUIS, ETC., PAR P. F. ET H. L. BaSAN, PERE ET FILS, 
GRAVEURS. SeCONDE EDITION, PR^CilD^E D'UNE NOTICE HIS- 
TORIQUE SUR L'aRT DE LA GRAVURE, PAR P. P. ChOFFARD, 
SUrVIE d'UN precis DE la VIE DE L'aUTEUR, ET ORN^E DE 
SOIXANTE ESTAMPES, ETC. PaRIS, 1809." 2 tom. 8vo. 

The plates are copies of select prints of various engravers, 
intended as samples of their work. 

"A CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVERS WHO HAVE BEEN BORN OR 

RESIDED IN England, digested, by Horace Walpole, from 
THE MSS. of Mr. George Vertue ; to which is added, an 

ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE LATTER. StRAW- 
BERRY-HILL, 1763." 8vO. 

This work was afterwards incorporated into the " Anecdotes 
of Painting in England," in 5 vols. 8vo. 

" An essay upon prints, containing remarks upon THE 
PRINCIPLES OF PICTURESQUE BEAUTY, THE DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF PRINTS, AND THE CHARACTERS OF THE MOST NOTED MASTERS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY CRITICISMS UPON PARTICULAR PIECES; TO 
WHICH ARE ADDED, SOME CAUTIONS THAT MAY BE USEFUL IN 
COLLECTING PRINTS. LONDON, 1768." 12mO. 
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This is the work by the Kev. Mr. Gilpin, noticed in a pre- 
ceding page, 122. It was, for a long time, a very popular 
book; it was translated into German, and published at 
Frankfort and Leipsig. It served Fuesslin for the ground- 
work of his " Catalogue raisonn6," presently noticed. Huber 
and Host, in their " Manual des Curieux," which is founded 
on FuessUn's work, observe, most truly, that, in his characters 
of the most noted engravers, this author is altogether in 
error. 

'' A CHRONOLOGICAL SERIES OF ENGRAVERS, FROM THE IN- 
VENTION OF THE ART TO THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY, WITH PLATES AND INDEX. CAMBRIDGE, 1770." 

The compiler was C. Martyn. The series is brought down 
to 1785; the name and eera of the artists are given; the 
plates are of monograms. 

" NOTIZIE ISTORICHI DEGLI INTAGLIATORI, OPERA DI GlOV. 

GoRi Gandinelli. Sienese, 1771." 3 tom. 8vo. 

Huber says, that this is an excellent book, so tax as regards 
the artists of Italy, but, as to the rest, it is full of errors ; and 
the names of the artists of other countries are so mangled, 
that they are scarce recognisable. A good critique, by 
Heinecken, on this work, is contained in the ** Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque des Belles Lettres," a German publication. 

" Le pastel en gravure, invent^ et ex£cut6 par Louis 
bonet, c0mp0s6 de huit epreuves qui indiquent les dif- 

FERENS DEGRES. PaRIS, 1760." BvO. 

"Id6e gAnERALE D'UNE COLLECTION COMPLETTE D'ESTAMPES, 
AVEC UNE DISSERTATION SUR L'ORIGINE DE LA GRAVURE, ET 
SUR LES PREMIERS LIVRES D'iMAGES. LeIPSIG ET ViENNE, 

1771." 8vo. 
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This is a Gennan work, by Heinecken, who had been, for 
more than twenty years, the curator of the Dresden Gallery. 
In this his ** General Idea/' he included the whole of that 
collection, and added all that he knew of elsewhere, in which 
it was deficient. The practical utility of such a compilation 
is not very apparent ; but the dissertation on the origin of 
engraving, and on block-books, which occupies about half 
the volume, is very valuable and interesting. It contains 
copies of the most ancient block-prints. 

'' GATALOGirE RAISONN^ DES PRINCIPAUX GRAVEX7BS ET DE 
LEURS (EUVRAOES, A L'USAGE DES CURIEUX ET DES AMATEURS, 

PAR Jean Caspar Fuesslin. Zurich, 1 771." 8vo. 

This work is in German. It formed the foundation of the 
" Manuel des Curieux," by Huber and Bost, in which work 
the whole of it is comprised. 

" L'art de graver au pinceau, nouvelle methods plus 

PROMPTE QU'AUCUNE DE CELLES QUI 80NT EN USAGE, ETC., 

BHSE AU JOUR PAR M. Stapart. Paris, 1773." 12mo. 

This work on aquatinta was translated into Gennan by 
Harempeter, emd published at Nuremberg, in 1780. 

" a biographical history of england, from egbert the 
Great to the Revolution, etc. ; with a preface, shewing 
the utility of a collection of engraved portraits, etc. 
By the Bev. Wm. Grainger. London, 1776." 4 vols. 
8vo. 

This was the first attempt, as the author observes in his 
prefisu^e, towards a methodical catalogue of engraved British 
portraits. The work was continued, by Mark Noble, in 1806, 
in 8 vols. 8vo. Biographical notices are given of the per- 
sonages engraved. This has been a favourite book for illus- 
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tratioD. Its utility to a collector^ for all practical purposes, 
is superseded by Bromley's catalogue presently mentioned. 

" DiCTIONNAIRE DE8 ARTISTES, DONT NOUS AVONS LE8 
ESTAMPES, AVEC UNE NOTICE DETAILLiS DE LEURS OUVRAOES 

GRAVES. Leipsig, 1775," et seq. 4 torn. 8vo. 

This is an unfinished work of Heinecken; four volumes 
only were printed when the death of the author took place. 
The arrangement is alphabetical, and extends to '' Diz." 
The work was complete in the MS. in 24 vols, folio, which, it 
was calculated, would make, in print, 12 vols, in 8vo. The 
MS. is in the Electoral Library of Dresden. Besides the 
information expected in such a work, Heinecken, in his 
account of each artist, gives reference to other pubhcations, 
in which further particulars respecting him may be found; 
and he gives, also, a list of portraits of all the artists of whom 
portraits have been engraved. There is a preface, containing 
critical observations on former catalogues, and remarks on 
the adoption and usage, by artists, of different countries, of 
names and nicknames ; and this leads this author to give his 
judgment in favour of chronological arrangement, which he 
decides to be the most useful and preferable. Huber observes 
of this work of Heinecken, " It will form a work that will 
leave nothing to be desired by amateurs, and will include 
notice of all that has been engraved, firom the origin of the 
art to the present time." 

" Descrizione della racolta di stampe del Conte 

DURAZZO, ESP08TA IN UNA DISSERTAZIONE SULL' ARTE DELL* 
INTAGLIO A STAMPA. PaRMA, 1784." 4tO. 

" A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, CONTAINING AN HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT OF ALL THE ENGRAVERS, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
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OF THE ART OF ENGRAVING TO THE PRESENT TIME, AND A 
SHORT LIST OF THEIR MOST ESTEEMED WORKS, WITH THEIR 
CIPHERS, MONOGRAMS, ETC.; TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, AN 
ESSAY ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF ENGRAVING, 
BOTH IN COPPER AND WOOD, WITH SEVERAL CURIOUS SPECI- 
MENS OF THE PERFORMANCES OF THE MOST ANCIENT ARTISTS. 

By Joseph Strutt." 2 vols. 4to. London, 1785. 

Huber observes, that Strutt boasts of having added two 
thousand artists to Basan; but that, in this number, there 
are many who never existed, and many others who are cata- 
logued twice over. The German was, perhaps, jealous of our 
countryman's labours ; and he might well be so, for the pre- 
liminary essays of Strutt are superior to anything of the hke 
nature which had then appeared. They treat of the origin 
and history of the art, and of each school, and draw com- 
parisons between the schools and between the artists, one 
with another, contrasting their methods and styles in a clear, 
comprehensive manner, of great practical utility. Notwith- 
standing the subsequent pubhcation of Bryan's more extended 
dictionary^ the work of Strutt stiU maintains its reputation. 
It is still a costly book, and it is, perhaps, to be wished that 
some one would pubUsh an edition of his preUminary essays 
as a separate work. 

'* The history of the art of engraving in mezzotinto, 

FROM ITS origin TO THE PRESENT TIME, INCLUDING AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE WORKS OF THE EARLIEST ARTISTS. WIN- 
CHESTER, 1786." 12mo. 

This little volume, which contains but a hundred pages, is 
by Dr. James Chelsum. It executes, sensibly and well, what 
is professed in its title, but the true inventor of this art was 
not then known. 
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" NOUVEAUX M^MOIRES SUR LES ARTISTES ET DES ARTS 
PREMIERE PARTIE. DrESDE ET LeIPSIG, 1786." 8vO. 

This is another work of Heinecken; it contains critical 
remarks on Papillons work on wood engraving, a catalogue 
raisonn^ of the works of Albert Durer, a new essay on printing 
and block-books, followed by a history of engraving in Ger- 
many, with notices of unknown artists ; and it finishes with a 
catalogue raisonn6 of the works of Martin Schoen and Von 
Mechlen. 

" Notices g6n6rales des grave urs,divis6s par nations, 

ET des PEINTRES, RANGES PAR jfecOLES, PR^CED^S DE L'HIS- 
TOIRE DE LA GRAVURE, ET DE LA PEINTURE, DEPUIS l'ORIGINE 
DE CES ARTS JUSQU'a NOS JOURS ; ET SUIVIES D'UN CATALOGUE 
RAISONNfi d'UN collection CHOIsfiE D'ESTAMPES. PaR M. 

HuBER. Dresd. ET Leips. 1787." 8vo. 

The preliminary discourse apprizes the reader that the 
groundwork pf this book is the catalogue raisonn6 of the 
author's collection of prints. It is the first part of this book 
which treats of engravers ; the second part treats of painters. 
Huber gives the character of former similar works, Basan, 
Strutt, Heinecken, Fuesslin. The book fulfils the promise of 
its title. 

"a catalogue of engraved british portraits, from 
Egbert the Great to the present time, containing the 
effigies of persons in every walk of human life, etc. ; 

WITH AN APPENDIX, ETC. By HeNRY BrOMLEY. LoNDON, 

1 793." 4to. 

This is founded on Grainger, but omits the biographical 
notices. It is the standard book of reference for engraved 
British portraits. 

c c 
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" Manuel des curieux et des amateurs de l'art, con- 
tenant UNE NOTICE ABR6g6 DES PRINCIPAUX ORAVEURS, ET 
UN CATALOGUE RAISONN]^ DE LEURS MEILLEURS OUVRAGES, 
DEPUIS LE COMMENCEMENT DE LA GRAVURE, JUSQU'A NOS 
JOURS, LES ARTISTES RANGES PAR ORDRE CHRONOLOGIQUE ET 
DIVISlfes PAR ECOLE. PaR M. HuBER ET C. C. H. ROST. 

Zurich, 1797—1808/' 9 torn. 8vo. 

This is, in great measure, a compilation from previous 
works. The introduction contains some valuable matter, but 
more than one-half of it is translated or paraphrased from 
Mr. Gilpin's " Essay on Prints." 

" Materiali per servire alla storia dell' origine et 

DE PROGRESS! DEL INCISIONI IN RAMI E IN LEGNO. Da 

D. PiETRO Zani. Parma, 1802." 8vo. 

" Le peintre-graveur, PAR Adam Bartsch. Vienna, 
1803—1821." 21 tom. 12mo. 

This is the well-known text-book of all collectors^ It is a 
catalogue of the works of engravers, not of all, but of certain 
classes ; and, as far as it extends^ is, or at any rate was, at the 
time of its publication, the most complete, correct, and useAil 
of any that had appeared. The first five volumes comprise 
the Dutch and Flemish schools ; the next five the old German, 
of which the seventh volume is confined to Albert Durer and 
Van Leyden; and, to these ten volumes, the eleventh is a 
general table of contents. The twelfth volume contains Italian 
artists in chiaroscuro : the remainder of the work is occupied 
with the Italian school ; the fourteenth being entirely composed 
of the works of Marc Antonio, Agostino, Veneziano, and 
Marco di Ravenna ; but, in the sixteenth, is introduced the 
school of Fontainbleau. It is thought well to thus notice the 
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contents of the volumes of this useful work, because they are 
occasionally to be met with in broken sets. Of each artist a 
short biographical account is given, and, in most cases^ critical 
observations on his manner and work. All the prints are 
given, seriatim, in classes, according to subject, each distin- 
guished by a number. Every print is described very fully, 
and its dimensions given. The different states are mentioned, 
where such there are, and also all the copies that are known. 
The small discrepancies between the best copies and their 
originals are accurately noticed, as characteristics by which to 
detect the copy; and, for better instruction in this matter, 
many plates are inserted, in which the parts where the differ- 
ence is found are engraved, both as in the original and as in 
the copy, side by side, on an enlarged scale. A specimen of 
this is exhibited in the vignette at the head of our third 
chapter. There are, also, many plates of monograms. In 
the sixth volume is a preface, introductory of the German 
school. In the twelfth volume is an introduction, treating of 
the invention, history, and practice of the chiaroscuro method, 
and an ample list of Italian prints in chiaroscuro ; and, in 
the thirteenth volume, is an excellent ** Essai sur THistoire de 
la d6couverte de I'impression des Estampes." 

" Notice sur les gravedrs qui nous ont laiss^ des 

ESTAMPES, ETC., PAR L'AbB^ BevEREL ET MaLPEZ. Be- 

SANCON, 1807." 2 tom. 8vo. 

" DiSCOURS HISTORIQUE SUR LA GRAVURE, PAR T. B. EmERIC 

David. Paris, 1808." 8vo. 

** Lectures on the art of engraving, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, by John Landseer, 
engraver to the King and F.S.A. London, 1807." 8vo. 
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The lecturer indulged in strictures on Messrs. Boydell, the 
energetic print-publishers of the day, and was not allowed to 
continue his lectures. 

Three lectures were delivered at the same place, and 
published, in 1809 and 1811, by Robert Mitchell 
Meadows. 

" EssAi suR l'origine de la gravure en bois et en 

TAILLE-DOUCE, ET SUR LE CONNOISSANCE DBS ESTAMPES DES 
16 ET 16 8IECLES, OU IL EST PARL& AUSSI DE L'ORIGINE DES 
CARTES A JOUER, ET DES CARTES G^OGRAPHIQUES, STJIVI DE 
RECHERCHES SUR l'origine DU PAPIER DE COTON ET DE LIN, 
SUR LA CALLIGRAPHIE DEPDIS LES PLUS ANCIENS TEMPS JUSQU'A 
NOS JOURS, SUR LES MINIATURES DES ANCIENS MANUSCRITS, SUR 
LES FILIGRANES DES PAPIERS DES 14, 15, ET 16 SIECLES, AINSI 
QUE SUR l'origine ET LE PREMIER USAGE DES SIGNATURES, ET 
DES CHIFFRE6, DANS L'ART DE LA TYPOGRAPHIE, AVEC 20 

PLANCHES. Paris, 1808." 2 tom. 8vo. 

This work is by H. I. Jansen, and answers fully to its com- 
pendious title. The first chapter treats of the principles of 
painting, as applicable to prints ; the next, of the art of en- 
graving, in its diflferent branches ; the next, of the qualities 
necessary to an engraver: the next, advice to collectors. 
After this, follow treatises on each of the different schools, 
with comparisons between them. No catalogues of artists, or 
of prints, are attempted, except that the eleventh chapter 
contains a chronological notice of rare anonymous prints, 
having dates. The twelfth chapter is on the invention and 
manufactory of paper, which ends the first volume. The 
second volume is on calligraphy and stereotype : at the end, 
is a table of authors consulted, and a general index. The 
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plates are copies of rare specimens^ most of them those which 
are, also, fac-similied by Heinecken and Strutt. There is one 
small plate of monograms, and there are eight folding plates 
of waterm arks, which appear on paper manufactured in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

" Chalcographia ; or, the art of imitating chalk, black- 
lead PENCIL, AND PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS, BY J. HASSELL. 

London, 1811." 4to. 

" The amateur's pocket companion ; or, a description of 
scarce and valuable engraved british portraits, as men- 
TIONED IN THE WORKS OF GrAINGER, BrOMLEY, NoBLE, ETC. 

Dedicated to Earl Spencer. By John Morris Flendall. 
London, 1813." 

This is little more than an index to the works mentioned 
in the title-page. 

" Ghalcographiana : the printseller's chronicle, and 
collector's guide to the knowledge and value of en- 
graved British portraits. By James Caulfield. 1814." 
8vo. 

This book consists of short biographical notices of the 
artists, in chronological order. It gives a list of their prints ; 
and the author takes upon himself to add, throughout, the 
specific price or value of each individual print. 

" Chalcographimania ; or, the portrait collector and 
printseller's chronicle ; with infatuations of every de- 
scription. A humorous poem, in four books, with copious 
notes explanatory. By Satiricus Sculptor, Esq. Ca- 
coethes carpendi. london, 1814." 8vo. 

In this not very successful attempt at facetiousness is re- 
lated the story, though not correctly told, of Deighton, the 
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caricaturist, offehDg to sale a rare etching by Rembrandt, and 
the detection which took place of Deighton's embezzlements 
from the British Museum, in consequence of Mr. Woodbum 
going thither to compare the print. 

" A CATALOGUE OF PORTRAITS OF FOREIGNERS WHO HAVE 

VISITED England, as noticed by Lord Clarendon, Heath 
IN HIS Civil Wars, Thurloe in his State Papers, etc. etc. 
By James Caulfield. London, 1814." 8vo. 

*' An inquiry into the origin and early history of 
engraving upon copper and in wood, with an account of 
engravers and their works, from the invention of chal- 
COGRAPHY, BY MaSO FiNIGUERRA, to THE TIME OF MaRC 

Antonio Raimondi. By William Young Ottley, F.S.A. 
London, 1816." 2 vols. 

This book answers to its title-page, which it fully justifies. 
The account of the ancient engravers is full and minute ; an 
entire catalogue is given of the works of each ; of several of 
the most ancient and rare prints fac-similes are given. The 
book closes with a full index. It is an excellent work. 

" A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS, FROM THE REVIVAL OF THE ART UNDER 
CiMABUE, AND THE ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF ENGRAVING BY 
FiNIGUERRA, TO THE PRESENT TIME, WITH THE CIPHERS, ETC. 

ETC. By Michael Bryan. London, 1816." 2 vols. 4to. 

This book includes the whole of Strutt's " Dictionary of 
Engravers," and Pilkington's '* Dictionary of Painters," with 
much additional matter. It is now the universal book of 
reference of its class. 

" Manuel de l'amateur d'estampes faisant suite au 

MANUEL DU LIBRAIRE, ETC. PaR E. JoUBERT, PERE, GRAVE UR, 

ETC. Paris, 1820." 3 torn. 8vo. 
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The title-page, fully and justly, details the contents of these 
volumes, and we therefore transcribe it. '' 1. Les remarques 
qui determinent le m6rite et le priority des 6preuves. 2. Les 
caract^res auxquels on distingue les originaux d'avec les 
copies. 3. Les prix que les pidces capitales peuvent con- 
server dans le commerce, en raison de leur raret6 et de Fopinion 
des amateurs. 4. Des tableaux s^ulaires offirant les artistes 
contemporains sur des lignes annuelles et a toutes les 6poques 
desirables. Le tout pr6ced6 d un essai sur le g6nie, consider^ 
comme principe des beaux arts ; des recherches sur la d6oou- 
verte et I'^poque de I'impression des estampes; d'un coup 
d'oeil g6n6ral sur I'^tat de la gravure en Europe ; et considera- 
tions sur I'impression lithographique dans ses rapports avec 
la gravure en taille-douce." 

" II fiore dell' arte dell intaglio nelle stamps. 
Gaudio. Padua, 1823." 4to. 

Only 120 copies of this book were printed. 

" Notice des estampes, expos^es a la bibliotheque du 
ROi, pr6c6d£ d'on essai sur l'orioine l'accroissement, et 

LA disposition MiTHODIQUE DU CABINET DES ESTAMPES. PaR 

Duchesne, aine. Paris, 1823." 8vo. 

'' Essai sur les nielles, gravures des orfevres Flo- 
rentins du 15 siECLE. Par Duchesne, aine. Paris, 
1826." 8vo. 

This is the text-book on nielli ; the first published on this 
subject exclusively. 

" An essay on the utility of collecting the best 

WORKS of the ancient ENGRAVERS OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
ACCOMPANIED BY A CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF THE ENGRAVERS OF 
A CHRONOLOGICAL SERIES OF RARE AND VALUABLE PRINTS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PRACTICE OF THE ART IN ItALY TO THE 
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YEAR 1549, NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BRITISH MUSEDM AND 

KoYAL Academy in London. By George Cumberland. 
London, 1827." 4to. 

An introductory essay is prefixed to this work, which en- 
deavours to exalt all works of the Italian school, to the 
depreciation of all others. It gives some instruction to col- 
lectors, with respect to selecting impressions ; it gives a 
tolerably full account of each artist mentioned, and a detailed 
description of every print noticed, and with critical observa- 
tions. At the end are two plates of monograms. It contains 
a catalogue of the works of Julio Bonasoni, collected by the 
author, and now in the British Museum. 

" A CATALOGUE RAIS0NN6 OF THE SELECT COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS OF AN AMATEUR. LONDON, 1828." 4tO. 

The amateur and author is Mr. Wilson, whose collection 
has been since dispersed. This volume was not published, 
but printed for private circulation only. It contains the best 
catalogue of the etchings of Ostade. The collection consisted, 
for the most part, of rare states and extraordinary im- 
pressions. 

" A COLLECTION OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE FAC- 
SIMILES OF SCARCE AND CURIOUS PRINTS, BY THE EARLY 
MASTERS OF THE ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGRAVING, ETC. By Wm. 

Young Ottley, F.A.S. London, 1828." Folio. 

Mr. Ottley had nothing to do with this book, beyond the 
writing of the preface and the lending of his name. It is 
said to have been got up by a person named Walker, having 
few or no quaUfications for such a pubUcation. Many of the 
prints, of which fac-similes are given, are, by no means, of 
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the rarity which their introduction into such a work implies. 
There is a long introduction, containing an account of the 
early use of wood-engraving in Europe, and of the invention 
of chalcography. It is very copious, and discusses fully the 
subject and the questions arising out of it. 

" La calcografia. G. Longhi. Milan, 1830." 8vo. 

" Memorie spettanti alla storia della calcografia del 
coMMENDi Conte Leopoldo Cicognara. Prato, 1831." 8vo, 
with a folio volume of plates. 

" MONOGRAMMEN LEXICON, BY J. HeLLER. BaMBERG, 

1831." 

" DiCTIONNAIRE DES M0N0GRAMME8, MARQUES, FIGUREES, 
LETTRES INITIALES, NOMS ABRl^Gl^S, ETC., AVEC LESQUELS LES 
PEINTRES, DESSINATEURS, GRAVEURS, ET SCULPTEURS ONT 

d6signe leurs NOMS. Par Francois Brulliot. Munich, 
1832-3." 4to. 

This is a corrected and enlarged edition of a work, first 
published in 1817, and is exceedingly copious. It is now 
the standard text-book on its subject. 

" Le peintre-graveur Francois, par Robert Dumesnil, 
A.P.F. 1835, ET SEQ." 12mo. 

This work is in progress, and six volumes are published ; it 
is, in a manner, a continuation of Bartsch's '' Peintre-graveur," 
but confined to the French school only. It appropriates to 
the French school some engravers, who have hitherto been 
generally classed in some other. 

" Le classiche stampe dal commenciamento della cal- 
cografia FINO AL PRE8ENTE COMPRESI GLI ARTISTI VIVENTI 
DESCRITTE E CORREDATE DI StORICHE E CRITICHE OSSER- 

VAZioNi DI GiULio Ferrario. Milan, 1836." 8vo. 

D D 
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" HiSTOIRE DE LA GRAVURE EN MANIERE NOIRE, PAR LtON 

DE Laborde. Paris, 1839." 8vo. 

Of this work only three hundred copies were printed. The 
introduction occupies thirty pages, with a history of the claims 
of the reputed inventors ; and twenty-two more with notices 
of the femily of Seigen, from various documents, during three 
centuries. The first chapter, of nine pages, is confined to the 
origin of the family of Seigen, and the birth and education of 
Louis de Seigen. After this follows the account of the in- 
vention of the art, and the extension of its practice. A fac- 
simile is inserted, of a letter from Count Seigen to Prince 
Bupert, communicating the secret of the invention. A cata- 
logue is given of a collection of mezzotinto engravings, by 
artists who lived before 1720. A chapter, of twenty-eight 
pages, is devoted to Le Blon's method of printing in colour. 
The book closes with an appendix, containing notices of 
artists> employed at Hesse Gassel, from 1550 to 1650, with 
their monograms. 

" A TREATISE ON WOOD-ENGRAVING, HISTORICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL, WITH UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD, BY JoHN JaCKSON. LoNDON, 1839." 8vO. 

A most comprehensive and excellent work. It treats elabo- 
rately of the antiquity and history of the art, its progress, 
decline, and revival; and fully, also, of its practice. The 
illustrations comprise several most exquisite specimens of the 
perfection to which cutting in wood has been brought, as well 
in subjects in which it is most efiective as in others to which, 
perhaps, it is not judiciously applicable. 

" Untersuchuno der Grunde fur DIE Annahine dass 
Maso di Finiguerra erfinder des handgriffes sei geste 
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cheve metall flatten auf genetztes papier abzudrucken. 
Von C. Fr. von Bumohr. Lbipsio, 1841." 
" The art of engraving, with the various modes of 

operation, ETC., ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIMENS OF THE DIF- 
FERENT STYLES OF ENGRAVING. By T. H. FiELDINO. LoNDON, 

1841." 8vo. 

*' HiSTOIRE DE L'ART EN AlLEMAGNE, PAR BaCKNISKY." 

8 torn. 4to, and a folio volume of plates. 

This is an extensive and costly work, just published in 
French. 

" NeUVES AlLGEMEINES KUNSTLER LEXICON, ETC. G. K. 

Nagler. Munchin, 1835, et seq." 8vo. 

A very compendious German work, of which twelve volumes, 
extending to nearly the end of letter B, are published, and 
the work is continuing. 

*' The complete aquatinter, being the whole process 
OF engraving, and engraving in aquatinta, the use OF 
aqua-fortis, with all the tools necessary. london." 4to. 

" Supplements au peintre-graveur de Adam Bartsch, 

RECUEILLIS ET PUBLIES PAR BUDOLPH WeIGEL. LeIPSIG, 

1843." 

Only the first volume of this work is, as yet, published. 

We ought to notice, though it be but a tract in a large 
work, the " Traite sur l'art de la gravure," which appears 
at the head of the third volume of the *' Mus6e de France," 
published by Bobillard. 

It will have been observed, that, upon many books, con- 
tained in the preceding catalogue, we have abstained from all 
observation. Of such works it is to be understood, that they 
answer, with more or less correctness, to what is professed by 
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their titles, and do not call for any special notice, condemna- 
tory or recommendatory. There are very many, of which it 
might have been noted, that they are superseded by later 
pubhcations ; but this is left to be assumed, and it, probably, 
will be so. Jackson's treatise, for instance, on wood-engraving 
has superseded Papillon. Bryan has made obsolete Basan, 
and all previous dictionaries, even Strutt, except his prelimi- 
nary essays. Bartsch, Dumesnil, and Nagler, render useless 
the prior labours of the earUer catalogue-makers, bo far as 
respects artists to whom these modern publications extend ; 
and aU the early histories of the art are, more or less, con- 
centrated in Mr. Ottley's work. 



CATALOGUES OF THE WORKS OF INDIVIDUAL 
ENGRAVERS. 

Of catalogues of this description, which are included in, or 
appended to books, there have been already noticed the fol- 
lowing : — 

In the *' Cabinet des Singularitez," &c., by Le Comte, 
among others who are wholly or chiefly painters, not en- 
gravers, are catalogues of Nanteoil, the Sadelers, Peter 
Testa, with the Caracci, Kubens, and Vandyck. These are 
all very incorrect, and too deficient in detail to be of any use. 

In the " Id6e de la Gravure" is a catalogue of the works of 
Marcenay ; in Basan's " Dictionnaire," Jordaens and Cor- 
nelius VisscHER ; in Heinecken's *' New Memoirs," &c., 
Albert Durer, Martin Schoen, and Von Meckelen. 

In the sale catalogue, by E. F. Gersaint, of the prints of 
M. Quintin de I'Orangerie, published, at Paris, in 1744, is 
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found a catalogue Taisonn6 of the works of Callot, Della 
Bella, Le Clerc, and B. Picart. 

" Catalogue des estampes gravies d'apres P. P. Eubens, 
Jacques Jordaens, et de Corneille Visscher; et ou l'on 

TROUVE UN secret POUR BLANCHER LES ESTAMPES. PaR 

K. Hecquet. Paris, 1751." 12mo. 

" Catalogue rai8onn6 de toutes les pieces qui forment 
l'(euvre de Eembrandt, compos^ par feu M. Gersaint, et 
mis au jour avec les augmentations n6cessaires. Par 
LES SiEURs Helle ET Glomy. Paris, 1761." 

Gersaint was the first person who undertook the drawing 
up of a catalogue raisonn6 of prints, by the very yoluminous 
artist, Eembrandt van Ehyn. The prints are numbered, and 
are ranged in classes, beginning with portraits of Eembrandt 
by himself, and portraits resembling him ; next, subjects from 
the Old Testament, then the New, and then devotional ; next, 
fancy subjects, beggars, free subjects, studies, landscapes, 
portraits, heads. After these follows a catalogue of pieces 
attributed to Eembrandt, but doubtfully; then, subjects and 
portraits, after him, by different masters; and, lastly, cata- 
logues of the works of his principal scholars, Ferdinand 
BoL, Van Uliet, and Lievens. Every print is minutely 
described, its dimensions noted, and also the variations of the 
different proofe and states; also, the copies that have been 
made from them. 

In making this catalogue, Gersaint availed himself of the 
collection of James Houbraken, the engraver, who had bought 
that of Burgomaster Six, the friend and patron of Eembrandt. 
Messrs. Helle and Glomy had scrutinized the most celebrated 
collections in Paris, such as those of MaroUes and Beringhen, 
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at the King's Library ; of Coypel, the king's chief painter ; of 
Silvestre, the king's draughtsman ; M. de Julienne ; M. d'Ar- 
genville ; M. Potier, &c. 

An EngUsh translation of this catalogue was pubUshed by 
T. Je£ferys, London, 1752. 

To this catalogue, Pierre Yver, a printseller of Amsterdam, 
published a supplement. It was merely an extension of it, 
and partly a correction; but, although it corrected many 
errors, it occasioned new ones. It was pubUshed, in 12mo, 
at Amsterdam, in 1756. 

" A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF EeMBRANDT, 
AND OF HIS SCHOLARS, BOL, LlEVENS, AND VaN UlIET, COM- 
PILED FROM THE ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, AND FROM THE CATA- 
LOGUES ofDe Burgy, Gersaint, Helle and Glomy, Marcus, 
AND Yver. By Daniel Daulby. Liverpool, 1796." 8vo. 

This is a further extension of the former catalogues, and by 
an English author. It is preceded by observations on the 
works of Rembrandt, and some memoranda of his life. This 
is the catalogue by which collections of Rembrandt's prints, in 
England at least, are now generally arranged. The De Burgy, 
named in the title-page, was the proprietor of a very large 
collection of Rembrandt's prints, at the Hague. Marcus was 
a person, of whose prints a catalogue was published, on 
occasion of a sale which took place of them, in 1770. 

'' Catalogue raisonn£ de toutes les estampes qui 
forment l'ceovre de Rembrandt et ceux de ses principaux 

IMITATEURS, COMPOSES PAR LES SlEURS GeRSAINT, HeLLE, 

Glomy, et P. Yvers. Nouvelle edition, entierement 

REFONDUi, CORRIG^Ey ET CONSIDERABLE ME NT AUGMENTEe, 

PAR Adam Bartsch. Vienne, 1797." 
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This work is an extension of the former catalogues, and 
proceeds on a similar plan. In it are three folding plates, 
exhibiting the differences, in a variety of instances, between 
the originals and copies of many of the prints, and between 
different states of the same original. 

" Catalogue raisonn6 de toutes les estampes qui 

FORMENT L'CEDVRB DE BeMBRANDT £T DES PRINCIPALES PIECES 

DE SES Aleves compos^ par les Sieurs Gersaint, Helle, 
Glomy, et p. Yver. Nouvelle edition, corrig6e et con- 

SID^RABLEMENT AUGMENTl^E, PAR M. LE GhEV. DE ClAUSSIN. 

Paris, 1834." 

This catalogue is a still farther extension of the former, and 
is more accurate and particular in its description, and corrects 
former mistakes. 

" Supplement au catalogue de Eembrandt, etc., on y a 
joint une description des morceaux qui lui ont ±tt 
fau8sement attribul^s, et de ceux des meilleurs graveurs 

D'APRES SES TABLEAUX OU DESSINS, PAR M. LE ChEV. DE 

Olaussin. Paris, 1828." 

The title sufficiently explains the work. At the end is a 
table, shewing the correspondence between the numbers by 
which the prints are classified by Bartsch, and the new num- 
bers by which Olaussin marks them. 

"A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTS OF EeMBRANDT, 

BY AN Amateur. London, 1836." 8vo. 

The amateur is Mr. Wilson, the catalogue of whose col- 
lection of prints has been mentioned. This work professes to 
be built on the EngUsh foundation of Daulby, of which it is 
an extension. At the end is a table of correspondence of 
numbers. 
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" Catalogue de l'oeuvre de F. de Poilly. 1 762." 

This catalogue is by C. A. Jombert, a bookseller and amateur 
at Paris. 

" Catalogue de l'ceuvre de Francois de Poilly, Jean 
VisscHER, ET Philip Wouverman, par R. Hecquet. Paris, 
1762;' l2mo. 

" Catalogue de l'ceuvre de C. N. Cochin, fils. Paris, 
1770." 8vo. 

This is by C. A. Jombert, mentioned above. 

" Description of the works of the ingenious deli- 
neator AND ENGRAVER, WeNCESLAUS HoLLAR. SeCOND 
EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BY GeORGE VeRTUE. LoNDON, 

1769/' 4to. ' 

" Catalogus van alle de prenten van Nicholas Ber- 
CHEM, ETC. Amsterdam, 1767." 

This catalogue is by Henry de Winter,, and is called, by 
Heinecken, a much esteemed work ; but it is in Dutch, and is 
now quite superseded by the " Peintre-Graveur" of Bartsch, in 
which the whole of it is included. 

" ESSAI DU CATALOGUE DE l'CEUVRE DE LA BeLLA, PAR 

Ch. Ant. Jombert. Paris, 1792." 8vo. 

" Catalogue raisonni^ de l'ceuvre de George Fred. 
Schmidt, par Huber. London, 1789." 

" Catalogue raisonn6 des estampes graves a l'eau forte 
PAR GuiDo Beni, et de celles de ses disciples, par 
Adam Bartsch. Vienne, 1796." 12mo. 

'' Catalogue raisonn£ de toutes les estampes qui 

FORMENT l'ceuvre DE LuCAS DE LeYDEN, PAR AdAM BaRTSCH. 

1798." 8vo. 
The catalogues, afterwards inserted by Bartsch, of these 
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artists^ in his " Peintre-Graveur/' supply several deficiencies 
in these catalogues of Guido and Van Leyden. A list of Van 
Leyden's engravings is given by Meusel, in his " Nouveaux 
Melanges," &c. 
" Catalogue de la collection de Messire del Marmol, 

CONSEILLER DE BrABANT, CONTENANT L'UN DES PLUS BEAUX 
(EUVRES QUI AIENT £t£ FORM£s DES ESTAMPES GRAVIES 

d'apres Rubens, etc. 1794." 8vo. 

" A COLLECTION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE WHOLE OF THE 
WORKS OF THE CELEBRATED JaQUES CaLLOT, CONSISTING OF 
ONE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY PIECES, ETC., BY 

J. H. Green. London, 1804." 12mo. 

A short Ufe of Callot is prefixed, as also some observations 
on his works, which, however, are merely transcribed from 
Strutt. The catalogue classes the prints by subjects; de- 
scribes each, and notices different states; but does not give 
the dimensions. "Catalogues of Callot's works are also found 
in the '' Eloge historique par le pere Husson," published at 
Brussels, in 1766, in 4to; and also in several catalogues of 
collections, as presently mentioned. 

A catalogue of the copper-plate engravings of Albert 
DuRER was published, in 1778, in German, byH. S. Husgen, 
of which Bartsch says that it is very incorrect, omits many 
rare prints, and does not describe the copies. 

Bartsch mentions a catalogue of the works of Albert 
DuRER, by an anonymous author, published, in 1805, at 
Dessau, and which, he says, is a mere compilation of what 
had gone before. 

" Oatalogo delle opere d'intaglio di Raffaello Mor- 

GHEM RACCOLTE ET ILLUSTRATE DE N. PaLMERINI. FiRENZE, 

1824." 8vo. 

E E 
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Beryic's engravings are enumerated in the sale catalogue 
published of his collection after his death, entitled, *' Cata- 
logue D'ON CHOIX PR]6cI£UX d'estampes de c^ebres 

GRAVEURS BUR FEU M. BeRVIC, PAR ReGNAULT DE LA 

Lande. Paris, 1822.'* 8vo. 

'' Leben und werke Albrecht Durers, etc., par J. 
Helle. Leipsig, 1831." Being the Life of Albert Durer, 
with a catalogue of his works. 

Only one volume of this work has been published, and that 
not the first ; two more are promised. The catalogue, con- 
tained in this volume, of the prints by Albert Durer, is the 
mpst perfect and fiill of any hitherto published, and it at- 
tempts explanations of the allegorical subjects or mysterious 
thoughts of this philosophical artist. 

" Elooe historique, par M. Dugas de Montbel, avec 

LE catalogue DES 0UVRAGE8 DE M. DE BoiSSEAU. LyONS, 

1840;' 

The editor of the '' Impostures innocentes de Bernard 
PiCART," folio, Amsterdam, 1784, has given, at the end of that 
work, a catalogue of all the prints composing the works of 
that artist. 

The engravings by Scheltius Bolswbrt, after Rubens, are 
enumerated in the catalogue, which has been already noticed, 
of the works of that painter. 

By the completeness of collections, formed occasionally of 
some one artist's engravings, the sale catalogues of such col- 
lections amount to a catalogue of his works. In this way we 
are presented, in the Paignon Dijonval catalogue, composed by 
M. Morel de Vinde, 4to, Paris, 1810, with a list of the works 
of Callot, Vandyck, and Drevet. And we have Vandyck, 
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again, in the catalogue of the Del Maxmol collection, in 1794 ; 
in that of AUbert, in 1803 ; and, again, as also C allot, in 
that of SiLVESTRE, in 1810; and Callot, again, in the cata- 
logue of the Baron de Non. A list of Suyderhoof's en- 
gravings appears in the catalogue of the Mariette collection ; 
and of Julio Campagnola's, in those of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Mr. Ottley. 

The Bigal catalogue, which has been already spoken of, is 
entitled, " Catalogue raisonn£ des estampes du cabinet 

DE M. LE COMTE KiGAL, PAR F. L. KeGNAULT DE LA LaNDE, 
PEINTRE ET GRAVEUR. PaRIS, 1817.'* 8V0. 

Of the numerous prints called " Hogarth's," most of the 
minor plates, and several of the principal ones, were engraved 
by himself; but others were engraved by himself, in con- 
junction with some other artist, and the rest by other 
engravers, without any part taken by himself. The en- 
gravings executed wholly, or partially, by Hogarth, are 
nowhere separately catalogued. The catalogues that have 
been pubUshed, of Hogarth's works, include all prints pub- 
hshed by him, after his own designs, by whomsoever en- 
graved ; and a compendium of the whole is comprised in the 
last edition of Nichols's " Anecdotes of Hogarth." London, 
1839. 8vo. 



THE END. 
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